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What is your pupils’ 
NTAL LQ. 


Cele Biba Mele T sila MTom time: (-al eel da hea tto lo MeMalh Meal LZ 
they can answer correctly. Credit 20 points for each correct answer. 


(Left) Today, in many schools, 
children are being instructed in 
the healthful exercise of— 

A. Animal training 

B. Gum massege 

C. Pipe making 

More and more schools are giv- 
ing regular drills in gum mas- 
sage. Children are learning the 


(Above) Teeth should be brushed— 


A. Whenever one thinks about it 
B. Once a month 
C. At least twice daily—better still, after each meal 


In order to remove all particles of food from the 
teeth to help prevent decay—teeth should be 
brushed morning and night and if possible after 
each meal. C is the correct answer. 


importance of firm, healthy gums 
to clean, sound teeth. B is correct. 


(Right) Leading dental authorities say— 
A. All adult teeth have three roots 

B. The coating of a tooth is the dentine 

C. Hard-to-chew foods are good for gums 


Hard, tough foods give gums the exer- 
cise they need for firmness and health. 
Soft foods do not. Enjoy delicious soft 
foods but exercise the gums. A good 
way is regular massage with Ipana 
which is especially designed for this 
purpose. C is correct. 


(Above) A dentist, school-nurse or teacher will 
tell you that— 


A. Everyone gets five sets of teeth 
B. Both clean teeth and healthy gums are important 
C. Molars are front teeth 


Modern dentists, school-nurses and teachers are 
helping children to better dental health by stress- 
ing care of teeth and gums. Thousands of chil- 
dren will have brighter smiles because of this 
valuable dental teaching. B is correct. 


SOS. PRs 


Send for FREE Chart 


An attractive, colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth 
Ache?” and other classroom helps will be sent to you with- 
out charge if you write to Bristol-Myers Company, Educa- 
tional Department, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
giving the name of your school and of your superinten- 
dent or principal. 
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(Above) Many parents are receiving benefit from their own 
children’s homework in— 

A. Wood-working 8B. Arithmetic C. Dental hygiene 

At home, children often show their parents the gum mas- 
sage drill they learned at school. Many parents who never 


learned this valuable lesson at school are adopting it as a 
sensible rule of dental health for themselves. C is correct. 
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Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York. Established 1887. 
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YOSEMITE AUTUMN 


AUTUMN BRINGS A NEW BEAUTY TO YOSEMITE 


Ben C. Tarnutzer, Yosemite National Park 


Win each succeeding year 


appreciation grows greater of the 
beauties of California in autumn. For 
too long a time this season of the year 
has been overlooked —a season that 


“And the meadows . 


in many parts of the state produces 
the most colorful scenes and the most 
delightful weather conditions on the 
calendar. 

Along in October color begins to 


. . beautiful mosaics of bronze, copper and gold.” 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


make its appearance in the mountain 
areas of the state—and they cover 
many thousands of square miles. The 
Sierra Nevada itself is approximately 
400 miles long and 40 to 60 miles 
wide. On both its western and its 
far more precipitous eastern side it is 
traversed by canyon upon canyon that 
burst into flaming color in autumn. 

Most spectacular of these Sierran 
canyons is Yosemite Valley, in whose 
seven square miles is condensed one 
of the most beautiful and colorful 
autumnal displays to be found any- 
where —a pageant in which the dog: 
wood, the maple, the cottonwood and 
the oak, all play important roles. 


In the Bridalveil Fall area and at 
Happy Isles, at the eastern extremity 
of Yosemite Valley, Nuttall’s Flower- 
ing Dogwood is abundant. This tree, 
whose snow-white blossoms are the 
delight of visitors in the springtime, 
is equally conspicuous in the fall, 
when its leaves turn to brightest 
crimson. 


The oak is more widely distributed 
through the Valley, but is seen in 
greatest number on the eastern side. 
One will go far to find a more inspir- 
ing sight than a California Black Oak 
in full autumn splendor outlined 
against the face of Half Dome, Gla- 
cier Point or other granite promon- 
tory. It is a picture no camera 
enthusiast can resist. 


Maple, Poplar, Azalea 


Maples cling to the talus slopes and 
show up as lively splashes of yellow 
amidst the deep green of their conifer 
neighbors. 

Along the Merced River, which is 
scarcely more than a chain of quiet 
pools in autumn, graceful cottonwoods 
and poplars flaunt their showy foliage 
to the breeze. 

Even the wild azaleas, which stud 
the meadows and border the streams, 
add a cheerful note to the color 
symphony. 

And the meadows! Those beautiful 
mosaics of bronze, copper and gold 
are as beautiful in the morning when 
they are jeweled with dew as in the 
late afternoon when they are reddened 
by the setting sun, shortly before 
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being engulfed by the 
shadows. 


Warm colors everywhere — yet, 
were it not for the background of 
evergreens, the autumn display in 
Yosemite Valley would not be half so 
stirring. It is the glorious combina- 
tion of all — white cliffs, green coni- 
fers, multi-color broadleafs and shrubs, 
golden brown meadows — that makes 
the scene so unforgettable. 


creeping 


Visit Glacier Point 


Those who wish to look at it from 
a different perspective will enjoy the 
bird’s-eye view from Glacier Point, 
more than 3200 feet above. A truly 
breath-taking sight it is to look straight 
down into this deep bowl of color that 
overflows onto the sides. As some- 
one has said, it is as though the whole 
warm side of the rainbow had dropped 
into the Valley. 

Glacier Point also provides a mag- 
nificent 100-mile panorama of rugged, 
cloud-swept peaks, the highest already 
whitened by early snows. Stay there, 


if you can, to watch the alpenglow 
paint the mountains in delicate pinks 
at sundown, and to watch the flames 
shoot across the darkening sky in an 
autumn sunset. 


Motoring to and through the Park 
is most enjoyable at this season of the 
year when highways are ablaze with 
color. All along Wawona Road, on 
the way to Mariposa Grove of Big 
Trees, dogwoods brighten the land- 
scape. In the Grove itself oaks and 
dogwoods make this stately temple of 
nature doubly attractive. 


Along the new Big Oak Flat Road, 
which leads to the north rim of 
Yosemite Valley via three tunnels 
and three bridges, color is rampant. 
Not quite so prevalent is the autumn 
color on the Tioga Pass Road, but an 
occasional glimpse of a grove of quak- 
ing aspens in brilliant hues of cardi- 
nal and gold richly rewards the mo- 
torist who takes this spectacular drive 
over the crest of the Sierra, then 
down the eastern slope to Mono Lake 
and the autumn beauties of Inyo and 
Mono counties. 


Horseback riding, too, is especially 


inviting in the fall. An early morn- 
ing canter on the floor of Yosemite 
Valley, when the air is cool and brac- 
ing, and the frost is on the meadow- 
grasses, sets the blood atingle. And 
riding over mountain trails, where 
every zigzag turn reveals an enchant- 
ing vista of woodland beauty, is an 
experience to thrill the most blasé. 


Certainly, in these days of mental 
stress and tribulation, there is no bet- 
ter tonic for all of us than a change 
of scenes—an opportunity to get 
away from headlines and to find peace 
and quiet in the beauties of the 
autumn woods and countryside. Even 
a short spell in communion with 
nature will return you refreshed and 
invigorated — better able to face the 


world’s problems and your own. 


Jehiel Davis Leetures 


Lectures on travel are available to 
schools and school groups at nominal fee; 
address Mr. Davis at 14253 Gilmore Street, 
Van Nuys. 


Mr. Davis was a European guide, oper- 
ating world tours and especially guiding 
groups through Europe, where he and Mrs. 
Davis have pioneered in unusual motor 
trips. He has over 25,000 miles experience 
motoring in Europe, besides much other 
travel there. He has taken many motion- 
pictures, including points seldom visited by 
Americans and more seldom photographed. 


Graduate of the Geography Department 
of University of Chicago, he is Master of 
Science, University of Southern California, 
and has had graduate work in these and 
University of California. He speaks fre- 
quently in Southern California and has been 
on NEA Convention programs in several 
eastern cities. 


Picturesque Yosemite Indian woman, with food storehouses. 





National Broadcasting 


Company Recommends 
to Teachers, Children, Parents 


SPEAK UP 
AMERICA! 


Entertaining, Educational 
New Radio Quiz Program 


Featuring THE WORDMASTER 


A fascinating, coast-to-coast radio program 
entertainingly presented in the interest of fluent, 
effective speech. Cash awards each week. A 
timely aid to classroom studies—vocabulary, 
gfammar, pronunciation, enunciation, elimi- 
nation of common speech faults. Produced 
by The Better-Speech Institute of America. 


Suggest this program to your classes 


Sunday Evenings 4:30 to 5:00 


KGO - KECA - KTMS - KFSD 
and NBC Coast to Coast 


Nature Koedachromes 


Copvcats,” long-established San Fran- 
cisco firm with headquarters at 111 Sutter 
street, managed by Edwin Haub and Will- 
iam Schoeb, specialists in making koda- 
chrome slides, has just installed a new de- 
partment for micro-filming and the produc- 
tion of slides in natural color. 

The installations include special equipment for 


converting standard slides, 3% by 4 inches, to 
2 by 2 inches, in either black and white or 


IT’S IMPORTANT 


to know where to 
stay to get the most 
in comfort and con- 
venience .. . That's 
why so many visitors 
to Los Angeles select 
the Biltmore. Rates 
are most reasonable, 
too. 


1500 Rooms—All with Baths 


Singles from $4 
Doubles from $6 


color, to be used in the newer projectors. 
There is also equipment for enlarging 35 mm. 
negatives to 8 by 10 inches or larger. If on a 
mass production basis, the cost becomes quite 
nominal, coming down to as low as 15 cents 
per print. 

Copycats is now preparing, according to Mr. 
Schoeb, kodachrome units on botany, zoology, 
geology, decorative arts, California wildflowers, 
California birds, and biology. 

“We desire to make this service of dis- 
tinct value to educators,” said Mr. Schoeb. 
“To that end, we welcome advice and sug- 
gestions from those who are particularly in- 
terested in this line of work. Obviously, 
we want to meet the specific needs of the 
curricula and letters will be extremely help- 
ful to us. 

“In addition to the services which we 
can render in the microfilm field, we also 


can make with our portable equipment’ 


copies of pages or illustrations from books 
in public libraries and private collections. 
This includes documents of historical value, 
drawings, charts, etc. Likewise we can 
make copies of theses, syllabi and outlines.” 


Mrs. Jeheil S. Davis 


Mrs. Davis Wins Prize 


Grevxounp Lines sales development 
committee has awarded to Mrs. Jehiel S. 
Davis, of Jehiel Davis Travel Service of 
Van Nuys, national first prize in their re- 
cent sales contest. Commission agents all 
over the United States competed, so that 
the winning of the first prize is a real 
achievement. 

Mrs. Davis is an experienced tour con- 
ductor, in connection with European tours 
operated by Jehiel S. Davis, instructor in 
Van Nuys High School. She has had over 
15,000 miles of motoring experience in 
Europe plus considerable other travel there. 
She has visited every state in the United 
States and has crossed the country many 
times by bus. 
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Conservation Excursions, by Effie G. 
Bathhurst, senior specialist in curricular 
problems, is bulletin 1939 No. 13, U. S. 
Office of Education. It comprises 106 pages 
with illustrations and tables. For sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing: 
ton, D. C., price 15 cents. Progressive 
California schools are increasingly utilizing 
excursions of this type. 


* * * 


Your Own Plane 


ar a citizen's ability to 
fly is a potent factor of strength in 
national defense, Bank of America 
has inaugurated a plan to finance the 
individual purchase of airplanes on 
much the same basis as automobiles. 

Purchase of virtually all the smaller 
standard types of aircraft now may be 
financed on the instalment plan through 
any of the branches of Bank of America 
throughout California, and with insurance 
protection for both purchaser and the bank. 

“This arrangement will be of effective 
aid in many directions,” President L. M. 
Giannini declares. “It should attract many 
more students to the various flying schools, 
since it is now made possible for many 
more individuals to acquire their own 
planes. This in turn should be a material 
aid in the growth of the smaller plane in- 
dustry, which is not feeling the benefits of 
the national defense program to the same 
extent as the builders of planes for armed 
forces. | 

“But the chief aid will be in encouraging 
the citizen to take to the air, to become 
familiar with airplane controls, contours of 
our country, weather conditions, to develop 
his self-reliance, his usefulness to his coun’ 
try in times of emergency.” 

Planes produced today, the banker be- 
lieves, are about as safe as automobiles. 
Rigid inspection by Civil Aeronautics 
Authority insures the purchaser's getting a 
sound craft. Stern tests of piloting ability 
go as far as humanly possible to assure 
safe handling. Cooperation of underwriters 
provides insurance somewhat similar to that 
for automobiles and other property. This 
insurance covers both flight and ground 
risks, thus affording substantial financial 
protection for plane-buyer and bank. 


* * * 


Conference Bulletin, published by Cali- 
fornia Conference of Social Work, is edited 
by Anita Eldridge, executive secretary of 
the Conference, with state headquarters at 
332 Kearny Street, San Francisco. The 
Bulletin, issued quarterly, is now in its 23rd 
volume; price $1 a year, 25 cents a copy. 
It contains much material of interest to 
school people. 
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GREAT LAKES OF THE SOUTH 


‘Be recent celebration near Chat- 
' tanooga, Tennessee, in which the 
President and eight states partici- 
pated, marks the official dedication of 
America’s newest recreation area, The 
Great Lakes of the South. 

This is the new name of the series 
of 10 great artificial lakes which have 
been created by TVA engineers in 
Tennessee Valley and which com- 
bined will add more than a half- 
million acres of water surface to the 
recreation facilities of our mid-south. 

Of this series of great lakes only Ken- 
tucky Lake is as yet incomplete, reports 
B. C. White of American Express Travel 
Service. When the dam is completed in 
1945 the shore-line of this lake — 1600 


miles — will be greater than that of Lake 
Michigan. 


Length of this entire chain of lakes, 


Hamilton Field 


Plantes FIELD comprises a 


total of 928 acres, of which the flying 
field occupies 628 acres. Approxi- 
mately 160 acres lie in the form of 4 
low range of hills which make an 
ideal residential section. 

In this section are approximately 1,000 
full-grown trees. In preparing the plans 
for the building of the field in 1932, par- 
ticular attention was given to the arrange- 
ment of the buildings so as to avoid the 
destruction of these trees, and to take ad- 
vantage of their charm and setting. 

The post provides accommodations for 
62 married officers in California-‘Spanish 
type houses, 17 bachelor officers in a beau- 
tiful bachelor officers building, and for 70 
noncommissioned officers in similar attrac- 
tive duplex houses. 1200 enlisted men are 
housed at the present time in four perma- 
nent barracks. Under construction at pres- 
ent are barrack accommodations for ap- 
proximately 1200 additional enlisted men. 
Also under construction are two new bache- 


Save-the-Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each, for these attractively 
illustrated pamphlets: “A Living Link in His- 
tory,” by John C. Merriam...““Trees, Shrubs 
and Flowers of the Redwood Region,” by 
Willis L. Jepson...““The Story Told by a Fall- 
en Redwood,” by Emanuel Fritz... “‘Red- 
woods of the Past,” by Ralph W. Chaney. 
All four pamphlets free to new members— 
send $2 for annual membership: 
SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
219 California Hall, University of California 
, California 


along Tennessee River and its tributaries, 
will be 650 miles. They will stretch from 
the pinnacles of the Blue Ridge to the 
bottom-lands of the Deep South. In creat- 
ing this chain of lakes, Tennessee Valley 
Authority had first in mind the improve- 
ment of commercial navigation but recrea- 
tion now bids fair to overshadow other 
uses. 


The citizens of Birmingham have already 
taken to their heart Gunthersville Lake. It 
was dedicated only a year ago. This year 
Norris Dam has, registered an increase of 
30% in visitors. Norris Lake now has over 
2,000 motor boats within its 800 miles of 
shore line. Hiwassee Lake, which is within 
the Great Smokies National Park, has the 
highest overflow dam in the world. 


This entire region seems to have been 
made to order by nature as a great mid- 
south recreation area. The “Lady of the 
Lakes” Ball at Chattanooga promises to be 
an annual social event of importance. 


lor buildings, each of which will house 40 
bachelor officers. 

Hamilton Field, major unit of First Wing 
of General Headquarters Air Force, houses 
two pursuit groups, namely, the 20th and 
35th Pursuit Groups, plus the 82nd Ob- 
servation Squadron. It is a tactical station 
and an important part of the air defense 
of the Pacific Coast. It is equipped with 
the smallest and fastest Air Corps flying 
equipment, together with amphibian, obser- 
vation and transport airplanes with which 
to carry on long-range reconnaissance work 
and other details of transporting an army. 

Facilities at Hamilton Field make it a com- 
plete village in itself. On the post is an Ex- 
change containing a main store, meat market, 
vegetable market, soft-drink fountain, and res- 
taurant; there are also tailor shop, shoe-repair 
shop, branch bank and branch post office. The 
post, as other Army posts, has its own fire de- 
partment and handles its own discipline, the 
fire-station and guard-house being in the same 
building. In addition, there is a complete hos- 
pital, a theater where movies are shown seven 
nights a week, libraries, and clubs for both 


officers and their families, and noncommis- 
sioned officers and their families. 


The field was named for Lieut. Lloyd 
Andrews Hamilton, one of Marin County's 
valorous sons who participated in the 


World War as a member of the 17th Aero 
Squadron. 


* * *# 


Radio Amateur’s Handbook, by Collins 
and Bragdon, 350 pages with many dia- 
grams and photographs, for 15 years has 
been a standard book on practical radio. 
Reprinted many times and constantly re- 
vised, it now appears in the 8th edition, 
wholly reset and brought up-to-date in 


FAIRMONT 


os 
“ HOTEL San Francisco 


Exalted location and exalted living 
at this famous hotel on Nob Hill. 
Dive into the Terrace Swimming 
Pool, dip into smart good fellow- 
ship in the Circus Lounge at the 
cocktail hour, dine exquisitely in 
the Venetian Dining Room. Enjoy 
the Bay view from this eagle 
height, only four minutes from 
smart shops and theatres. 
Rates from $4 per Day 
Garage in Building 
Geo. D. Smith 
General Manager 


Los Angeles Office: 
len W. Faweett, 


G 
510 W. Sixth St., TRinity 3671 


every detail; publiished by Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City; price $2. 


* * + 


American History 


Broguois Publishing Company of 
Syracuse, New York, has published a new 
American History. It is profusely illus 
trated and takes the student from the dis- 
covery of America to the present day. The 
authors are Gertrude Van Duyn South- 
worth and John Van Duyn Southworth. 
This book should be a real addition in 
the upper grades. 


BUSINESS MEN’S 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
1182 Market Street 


ANNUITIES Lire INSURANCE 
DisaBitity INSURANCE WITH 
HosPiTALizATION 


Coupon 


Without obligation on my part, please send 
me information with regard to the plan 
checked : 
Annui Life Insurance [J 
Disability Insurance 


TE ee iiricitininncsiennicccincersaimiismritinsnnatynpiel 








CONTINENTAL TOUR 


Wilbur W. Raisner, Teacher, Denman Junior High School, San Francisco; 
Regional Director, NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 


Nea convention met in Mil- 
waukee this past summer, so the 
Raisner family decided to have a first- 
hand lesson in geography and also 
attend the convention. 

We were introduced to the heat the 
first day out of San Francisco so in- 


$169,175,953.00. 






F.P.E.A. 
P.O. Box 2451 A 
Denver, Colorado 


convenience. 


... With private lives to lead, hopes to fulfill, kinfolk 
to love and protect. Protection calls for insurance—and 
in this teachers are a privileged people! 


As a Public School Employee . . . YOU are 
eligible to apply, individually, for the F.P.E.A.’s low-cost 
Group Life Insurance. 


This is legal-reserve insurance. Note the low 
group rates. For complete information without obliga- 
m tion, send us the coupon TODAY. No agent will call! 


Our low-cost insurance is an inducement for you 
to join with us in extending the Merit System 
throughout all governmental service. 


Age limit is 
60 yrs. for new members 
Organized in 1925. More than $8,000.- 
000.00 paid in claims! Our insurance 
is underwritten by two of the nation’s 
finest companies whose assets total 


CLIP AND MAIL ore tir 


Without obligation, mail membership information for study at my 


vested in an air-conditioner to hang 
on the car window. This provided us 
with comfort inside the car on many 
hot days. 

At Boulder Dam we saw the results 
of wonderful engineering ability. Al- 
though in size it could be lost in 
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Grand Coulee, it is still a remarkable 
structure. Grand Coulee is worth go- 
ing to see also. It is still far from 
completion. The length of the dam is 
about the same as the span on Golden 
Gate Bridge. 


Grand Canyon and Bryce Canyon 
are two different types of canyons, yet 
equally wonderful. Each in its own 
way shows the effects of erosion. At 
Zion Park the majesty of the moun- 
tain formations impress you. The 
long tunnel, with its several windows, 
gives views of prominent peaks and 
formations. 


The grandeur of the Colorado 
Rockies is something one should not 


miss if motoring East. The trip is not 
difficult. 


The barren plains of Eastern Colorado, 
Western Kansas, Nebraska, South and 
North Dakota make one realize that some- 
thing needs to be done here. The Eastern 
portions of these states seem quite fertile 
and raise fine crops. Jowa impresses one 
as being extremely fertile and with suffi- 
cient rainfall. It looked like the richest of 
the farming states, although Illinois also had 
fine crops. 


Our journeys after the convention took 
us through Wheeling, Pittsburgh, and to 
the battlefield of Gettysburg. One could 
devote much time studying this historic 
spot and still come back for more. Wash- 
ington is always an interesting place, no 
matter how many times one visits it. 


The trip from Washington through Bal- 
timore to Bethlehem, via Lancaster (where 
the Dunkards, dressed in their peculiar 
styles, still have their free market as in the 
past) is unique. Just beyond Bethlehem 
we encountered a cloudburst. 


Getting into, and driving around, New 
York City is an education in itself. No 
San Franciscan will ever admit that the 
New York World’s Fair is the equal of 
ours. Compared to ours the size is the 
first thing that impresses. However they 
have a fine Fair and one that lingers in the 
memories of those who have seen it. 


The Hutchinson River and Merritt park- 
ways enable you to speed from New York 
to New Haven without passing through any 
cities or towns. The 10-cent toll is used 
to extend the parkway. 


As one drives into Plymouth it is easy 
to understand how the Indians were able 
to capture or kill the early settlers. There 
are plenty of trees, hills, creeks and rocks 
for hiding-places. 


Boston is where the 1941 NEA conven- 
tion will be held and it is rich in historic 


lore. Whoever said the streets of old Bos- 
ton followed the cow-paths was correct! 
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Quebec is bad enough but Boston is worse 
for narrow and crooked streets. 


Quebec is an extremely interesting city 
with its walls around the government 
buildings; the old city itself; and the ex- 
treme politeness of the French-speaking 
people. Even the traffic policemen are 
polite and smilingly set you right when 
you are in the wrong. The farms around 
Quebec seem to be laid out in strips. All 
the signs along the highway are in both 
English and French. 


The trip from Quebec to Montreal is one 
you never forget. The St. Lawrence is a 
wide river compared to our Mississippi. 
Driving along here gave us a chance to 
listen to the Canadian broadcasts. Mon- 
treal is a much more modern city than 


Quebec. 


Cc ALLENDAR is just a small town made 
famous by 5 Dionne girls. Visitors may 
see the girls twice daily (9:30-10:00 and 
3:00-3:30), no charge. There must have 
been at least a thousand there the after- 
noon we saw them play. The girls are 
good-looking and intelligent-looking. The 
pictures do not do them justice. 


The road from Callendar to Sault Ste 
Marie is being surfaced but much is still 
gravel. It is not a bad strip if one does 
not mind gravel roads. The same is true 
of the eastern part of the Michigan penin- 
sula between the Soo and Duluth. This 
heavily-wooded section along Lake Superior 
gives you the impression of wild life of 
pioneer days, as is also true of Western 
Minnesota. 


The Mesabi Iron Range and the man- 
made grand canyons around Hibbing and 
Virginia, Minnesota, are worth going many 
miles to see. Steam-shovels load the trains 
with iron ore about a quarter-mile below 
the surface. Some open pits are over two 
miles long and a half-mile wide. 

South Dakota Bad Lands are another 
study in erosion. As you see the different 
formations of earth, not rock, you wonder 
how they could have been formed. The 
name “Bad Lands” is no misnomer. 


Rushmore Memorial 


The Black Hills, without the Rushmore 
Memorial, are worth visiting. The Memo- 
tial only adds to the attractiveness. None 
of the statues is finished and the scaf- 
folding is still there. The men go to their 
tasks in baskets, via the cable and steam- 
engine route. They look almost like flies 
from where one stands to watch them work. 
The likeness of the four presidents, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Roosevelt, 
can be seen for several miles. 

Yellowstone with its Old Faithful, smaller 
geysers, falls, bears, lake, and eagles-nest 
rock, as well as Glacier with the glory of 
the Rockies, have been visited by many 


Californians and should not be missed by 
others. The Olympic Peninsula in Wash- 
ington is worth a visit. Clam-digging and 
oyster-picking should be enjoyed, as well as 
cleaning, preparing and eating your fill of 
them. 

The trip of 12,000 miles, with a family 
of 5, was comparatively inexpensive. Auto- 
camps are convenient and well-equipped, 
although better west of the Mississippi. 
Tourist homes are fine if you do not plan 
to cook your own meals. 

A vacation trip of this type is fine for 
any teacher, and especially for a Social 
Science teacher. 


Our State: Nevada 


Orr State: Nevada,” by Effie Mona 
Mack and Byrd Wall Sawyer, published by 
Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, is an in- 
teresting history of our neighboring state. 
Material in this book covers the story of 
Nevada from earliest times to present day 
affairs. Included are descriptions of the In- 
dians, early day characters, Nevada as a 
territory, statehood, the age of mining, 
county histories, and industrial and eco- 
nomic affairs. A very large amount of his- 
tory is included in the 300 pages; price, $3. 


put Color 
in your 
LL TRIPS! 


FA 


Bright Autumn hues, 
of course... but “color” 


also means variety, scenic thrills, new friends! 


@ Whether you're going home for the week-end or on a trip far across 
the map, Fall travel is at its best by Super-Coach. There’s brilliant beauty 
to enjoy along your route, while you relax in the comfort of your deep- 
cushioned chair. It’s the way to see “This Amazing America” best. 


Go when you like—return when you like. Greyhound schedules are fast 
and convenient. See more—you can usually go one way, return another 
without adding a penny to the low cost of your round trip ticket. 


bus travel, “The New Super-Coach”. To get your free copy, mail 
this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, Pine & 
Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


Name 


Address 
City 
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NOVEMBER ELECTION 


BALLOT PROPOSITIONS TO APPEAR ON GENERAL ELECTION BALLOT 
NOVEMBER 5, 1940 


For the convenience of our members we 
are listing the 17 proposals to be voted upon 
at the forthcoming general election on Tues- 
day, November 5. The proposals are ar- 
ranged and numbered as they will appear on 
the ballot. The annotations cover only the 
general principles of each measure. The 
Chapter citations refer to the Chapters of 
the Proceedings of the 1939 Regular Ses- 
sion of the Legislature. For details, the full 
text of each proposal should be read. 


1. A.C.A. 6 (Special Session) Lore and 
others, adds Sec. 13, Art. XVI. Pertains 
to liens, mortgages, encumbrances, and 
agreements taken as security for aid to aged. 


2. A.C.A. 1 (Chap. 58) Lore and oth- 
ers, adds Sec. 12, Art. XVI. Pertains to 
old-age pension liens, and provides for re- 
lease of liens, mortgages and encumbrances 
taken by counties as security for repayment 
of old-age pensions. 


3. S.C.A. 37 (Chap. 105) Phillips, 
amends Sec. 7, Art. X. Provides for con- 
trol of institutions for punishment of per- 
sons convicted of felonies. 


4. AC.A. 27 (Chap. 112) Lore and 
others, repeals Sec. 4, adds Sec. 4.5, Art. 
V. Concerns canvass of elections for Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor. 


5. Daylight Saving. Initiative Act. This 
is the only initiative proposal. Provides 
Daylight-Saving Time as standard time in 
California between last Sunday in April 
and last Sunday in September annually. 
Fixes standard time for remainder of year 
as United States Standard Pacific Time. 


6. S.C.A. 9 (Chap. 119) DeLap, adds 


Sec. 5a, Art. VI. Creates judicial review 
in superior courts of administrative deter- 
minations. This may lead to much liti- 
gation, since the Legislature may be impor- 
tuned to enact legislation permitting the 
challenging of administrative acts of public 
agencies. 


7. AC.A. 32 (Chap. 113) Robertson 
and others. Pertains to procedure of district 
and appellate courts. 


8 A.C.A. 45 (Chap. 61) Garland and 
others. Amends Sec. 2514, Art. IV. Re- 


lates to fish and game commission and the 
terms of members of the commission. 


9. S.C.A. 36 (Chap. 106) Hays. Amends 
Sec. 4, Art. XIII. Relates to taxation of 
certain vessels and extends exemption from 
taxation to certain other vessels. 


10. A.C.A. 79 (Chap. 114) Houser, 
adds Sec. 17, Art. XIII. Relates to spe- 
cial assessment districts for public improve- 
ments. 


11. A.C.A. 71 (Chap. 103) Andreas, 
adds Sec. 31d, Art. IV. Authorizes the 
state to hold stock of a mutual water com- 
pany. 


12. A.C.A. 2 (Chap. 93) Voigt, adds 
Sec. 37, Art. IV. Authorizes creation by 
one or both houses of Legislature of fact- 


finding committees to act during sessions 
or interims. 


13. S.C.A. 33 (Chap. 120) Fletcher, 
adds Sec. 26, Art. XX. Provides that 
Legislature may authorize sale of park land 
for production of oil and gas. 


14. A.C.A. '75 (Chap. 96) Scudder, adds 
Sec. 31d, Art. IV. Authorizes Legislature 
to provide for apportionment to counties 
and cities for local purposes (instead of 
state) of money derived under the auto- 
mobile-in-lieu tax act and the Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Act. 


15. S.C.A. 24 (Chap 104) Nielsen, 
amends Sec. 31, Art. IV. Prohibits trans- 
fer of certain public funds. 


16. §.C.A. 29 (Chap. 115) Tickle. Pro- 
vides annual session of State Legislature 
commencing first Monday in March, to last 
60 days unless extended by concurrent res- 
olution of two-thirds members of each 
house. In even-numbered years the Legis- 
lature would consider budget, tax and reve- 
nue bills; in odd-numbered years such meas- 
ures and all others; in any year specific 
subjects requested by the Governor. 


17. ACC.A. 42 (Chap. 101) Scudder, 
adds Sec. 32a, Art. IV. Permits Legisla- 
ture to authorize. state and political subdi- 
visions to insure against personal liability 
of their officers, agents and employees, 


incurred while acting in connection with 
their work. 
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Special Session News 
Roy W. Cloud 


Two matters of interest to public 
education came before the Fifty-third 
(Third Extraordinary) Session of the 
California Legislature, which met in Sacra- 
mento on September 21 and 22. 

1. The first, a joint proposal by As 
semblyman Walker of Imperial County and 
Senator Fletcher of San Diego County, 
provides a state appropriation to assist in 
the reconstruction of school buildings in 
Imperial County damaged by a recent 
earthquake. A proposal of this kind re- 
quired a two-thirds vote of both houses of 
the Legislature. It was recommended by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the Assem- 
bly and received the necessary vote in the 
Lower House. 

It was also recommended by the Senate 
Finance Committee, but on the floor of the 
Senate, when it came before that body for 
action, it received a majority vote, but not 
the necessary two-thirds vote to secure its 
enactment. Only 29 Senators were present 
and of this number 5 voted against the 
bill; 27 votes were necessary. 

When it became apparent that the pro- 
posal could not pass, Senator Fletcher gave 
notice that he would ask for reconsideration 
of the vote at the reconvening on Decem- 
ber 2 of the Extraordinary Session. 

2. The second proposal of interest to 
the schools came from the Los Angeles 
City School Department. It was designed 
to enable any city school system, as part of 
the emergency national defense program, 
to set up special day or evening classes on 
Saturday or Sunday to give students train- 
ing in any special branch of work neces- 
sary for the national defense. 

In explaining the proposal, the propon- 
ents of the bill stated that frequent calls 
were made upon large city school systems 
to furnish students skilled in the assembly- 
ing of airplanes, or in atetylene welding, or 
other duties for the defense of our country. 

Under the provisions of the bill the av- 
erage daily attendance of all students at- 
tending these classes was to be counted and 
the expense for conducting the classes was 
to be paid from federal funds. The bill was 
amended during its course through the 
Legislature to eliminate the average daily 
attendance feature. Because of this fact the 
proposal, which was passed by the Legis 
lature, may not be effective as no method 
of payment for those who are to conduct 
the courses has been provided. The ex- 
penses of course could be provided by local 
district taxation. 

3. A resolution introduced by Senator 
Fletcher of San Diego directs one of the 
Assembly Interim Committees to examine 
a recent state textbook adoption. The reso- 
lution carried no appropriation, so it is 
doubtful whether or not any examination 
covering the subject will be made by the 
special committee. 
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TRUE PATRIOTISM 


Roy W. Cloud 


Ax old maxim used in the com- 
mercial courses of high schools might 
well be paraphrased to read: “Now is 
the time for all good teachers to come 
to the aid of their country.” 


Now as never before teachers must 
demonstrate their devotion and loy- 
alty to our country. 


Every class in the public schools 
should learn the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. This is 
a single sentence, but it contains 
within itself practically all that is nec- 
essary for the well-being of a republic. 
It has been effective for 153 years. 


It reads: 


“We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more per- 
fect union, establish Justice, insure 
domestic Tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the 
general Welfare, and secure the 
Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and 
our Posterity, do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 


We might wonder as we consider 
this sentence whether justice has been 
established and tranquility insured. 
We know that we must provide for 
the common defense and promote the 
general welfare. We understand that 


we have the Blessings of Liberty, but 
do we know that we can secure and 
keep them for our posterity? 

The destruction of established gov- 
ernments in other sections of the 
world, the onslaught against demo- 
cratic principles in other areas, the re- 
establishment of countries with new 
and untried ideologies, the threatened 
economic collapse of conquered na- 
tions, should make every thoughtful 
teacher of the United States resolve 
to lead the children of America to 
think aright concerning the principles 
which have guided the United States 
of America throughout its entire ex- 
perience from its founding to the 
present day. 

Our country has endeavored to es- 
tablish justice. It has insured do- 
mestic tranquility. Now it is endeav- 
oring to provide for the common de- 
fense. It may be that, in providing 
for defense, men and business must 
be conscripted. It will probably mean 
that taxes, which every resident in 
the United States must pay, will be 
higher than they have ever been be- 
fore. If we are to insure the contin- 
uance of democracy, it is imperative 
that our government have the right 
to demand of every citizen whatever 
is needed. 


CLOUD State Executive Secretary 
VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY Editor 







In providing for the common de- 
fense it is necessary that the general 
welfare shall be promoted. Equal 
treatment must be accorded to every 
citizen. Every resident of the United 
States should willingly accept without 
protest the duty that he is called upon 
to perform. 


A recent act of Congress provides 
that no nazi, fascist, communist nor 
any other follower of totalitarian 
ideas, shall be granted the rights of 
citizenship in the United States. Un- 
der present conditions our govern- 
ment might have gone even further 
in its declaration. Those who come 
to the United States of America to 
obtain its protection, its privileges, 
and share in its immunities, should 
willingly give all of their loyalty to 
the country of their adoption. The 
Blessings of Liberty cannot be handed 
down to our posterity if aliens who 
do not believe in these principles are 
allowed to mingle freely with our 
people. 


A VERY large part of the educa- 
tional program of the schools of Cali- 
fornia should be used to actively 
promulgate the idea that there must 
be domestic tranquility, that there 
must be common defense, and that 
the general welfare of the people is 
a paramount issue, if the Blessings of 
Liberty are to be secured to ourselves 
and to our posterity. 
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C.T.A. CONSULTING GROUPS 


THIS MONTH CONSULTING GROUPS STUDY EDUCATION AND 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Arthur F. Corey, Los Angeles; Director, C.T.A. Consulting Groups 


H. G. WELLS once suggested 
that a race was being run between 
education and catastrophe. World 
events now seem to indicate that the 
race is being won by catastrophe. 
There may be yet time to change the 
decision as facts are recognized and 
grim realities accepted. 

In coming weeks the political and 
economic differences of our people 
will be exaggerated by political con- 
test. The American people, however, 
are certainly united in the one opinion 
that there is an unpleasant but neces- 
sary task to be done if catastrophe is 
to be overtaken. They believe that 
our country must speedily prepare to 
defend itself against aggression from 
within and without. 

Much of the world has abandoned 
its hopes for intelligent international 
relations and has embarked upon a 
policy which will mean that no nation 
is safe anywhere which cannot back 
its demands by effective force. 

Society not only demands adequate 
military preparation but also demands 
that the schools contribute to the 
common defense. Educational authori- 
ties are carefully exploring the respon- 
sibilities they face in such a program. 
Decisions must be made. 
moving rapidly. 


Events are 


Defense Cannot Be Ignored 


There is grave danger that the unprece- 
dented procession of national events will 
pass on and leave education merely an in- 
terested spectator. The public schools were 
virtually ignored in the excitement of 1917. 
Speakers bureaus were organized, educa- 
tional programs were carried on and count- 
less other community activities were pro- 
mulgated while school leaders worried about 
what they might do about it. 

The challenge to the schools is clear. If 
organized education can now exhibit its 
capacity to function in a time of crisis, its 
place as a social institution will be en- 
trenched as never before. If the schools 
ignore the crisis, they will pay in prestige 
and influence for a long time to come. 

Canadian schools are already facing the 


usual results of national crisis. Isabel 
Thomas, a teacher writing in the Canadian 
Forum, outlines some of these dangers 
which are already evident in that country 
as follows: 


a. Educational appropriations cut. 

b. Salaries slashed. 

ec. Curriculum and educational 
tacked (textbooks). 

d. Attempts to cut the school program to a 
mere introduction to the formal skills. 


program at- 


These dangers are already apparent in 
this country. The best answer to such at- 
tacks will be satisfactory evidence that edu- 
cation can make a real contribution to the 
common defense. 


Occupational Training for Defense 


One of the first needs encountered in the 
defense program was the rapid and effective 
training of workers in certain key indus- 
tries. The educational leadership of the 
country was alert to this problem. Acting 
through Educational Policies Commission 
and United States Office of Education, a 
plan was formulated to utilize the splendid 
equipment and teachers of the _ public 
schools. Under a grant from Congress, the 
federal government provided money for 
short-term courses during the past summer. 
These classes were administered by regular 
public school authorities. Many of the cit- 
izens trained in this program are already at 
work in important defense industries. The 
continuation of these classes presents many 
problems to be solved. This program can 
and must be continued without seriously 
impairing the regular educational oppor- 
tunities for the youth of the country. 


Educational Leadership for 
Community Action 


Early in September, the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission communicated with every 
superintendent of schools in the United 
States urging that governing boards of 
school districts should thoughtfully consider 
the leadership which local school author- 
ities might undertake in the emergency. 
The following quotation is taken from that 
letter: 


“We urge that you as the Board responsible 
for the administration of the most potent 
agency of public education in your community 
immediately marshall and organize the full 
resources of your public school system and see 
that they are effective in promoting through- 
out your community a full and intelligent un- 
derstanding of the present crisis preparatory 
for the full participation of all your citizens in 
whatever is needful for the defense of America.” 
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What the Schools Must Do 


1. Organize under the leadership of 
educational authorities the personnel and 
equipment of the schools for intelligent 
local community leadership on the de- 
fense problem. 

2. Develop an even better educational 
program for the appreciation of the 
American ideals which we are preparing 
to defend. 

3. Give a new emphasis to the im- 
portance of inter-American understand- 
ing as a fundamental defense against 
European aggression in this hemisphere. 


The 


wherever 


Commission recommended that 

possible, boards of education 
should set in motion effective committees 
of representative citizens and educators to 
accomplish the purpose enunciated in the 
above quotation. Some of the suggested 
committees were a committee on public in- 
formation, a committee on subversive and 
divisive forces and a committee on voca- 
tional education. 


Although the determination of these pol- 
icies is an administrative problem, consult- 
ing groups might well discuss the extent 
and character of such activities for their 
own community. 


Appreciating American Democracy 


The dictators know the value of unity. 
They also know that unity comes from 
common faiths and common beliefs. If the 
American people are to be prepared to 
make the necessary sacrifices for defense, 
they must have a real appreciation of the 
heritage which is to be defended. 


In the past decade, there has been much 
emphasis given to the things in our national 
life which are wrong. More attention must 


be given to the many things which are 
right. 


“Quite as important is a parallel enterprise 
vastly more difficult than spending billions in 
the factories and shipyards, in gathering and 
recruiting troops, in organizing conventional 
high-pressure ultra-patriotic ballyhoo, is the 
underlying Real Job, transcending everything 
else, of unifying the American people in reali- 
zation of that trusteeship which we claim; in 
understanding that it is theirs, the very special 


treasure of every mother’s son and daughter of 
them.” 


This quotation from J. P. Gavit outlines 
a task for education. This end can be 
achieved without authoritarian methods. 
The idea is prevalent that education must 
now sacrifice the progress which it has 
recently made to return to the dogmatic 
pedagogy of another generation. It is prob- 
ably wiser to recognize the fact that the 
vital program of the modern school if 
pointed in this direction, will be more 
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effective than the propaganda and censor- 
ship of the dictators. 


Inter-American Friendship 


Most military experts agree that there is 
little likelihood of an invasion of the 
United States in the near future. The ex- 
perts also agree that the economic penetra- 
tion of South and Central America by 
aggressive governments is certain. The man- 
ner in which the people of South America 
accept the overtures of Europe and Asia 
will be extremely important to us. Many 
attempts are being made to foster better 
relationships between the Americas. The 
schools will find it possible to contribute 
much to the better mutual understanding 
out of which friendship must come. 


How Shall We Do It? 


Most of the time and printer's ink to 
date have been used in outlining the ends 
which must be achieved by the schools to 
make national defense possible. It now re- 
mains for the teachers of the country to 
determine how these ends may be accom- 
plished. The consulting groups as they 
meet this month will be faced with the 
problem of developing actual programs in 
the classroom and community through 
which education can be effective in the 
present crisis. 


Suggested References 


Note: This problem moves with such 
speed that an up-to-the-minute list of refer- 
ences is difficult. Consultants are urged to 
note any other helpful references found in 
their study and report these materials at the 
group meeting. 


Big Job for Americans, Editorial, Colliers 
106 :62 J120 °40. (A narrow materialistic ap- 
proach to defense.) 

New Educational Problems of National Defense, 
School and Society 51:725 Je 8 ’40. 

Who Behind These Guns, J. P. Gavit, Survey 
Graphic, 29:421 Aug. 40. (An excellent in- 
terpretation of the human side of defense.) 

Paying for Armaments, H. L. Slichter, Atlan- 
tie 166:12 J1 °40. 

Defense Economics, K. 
150:708 Je 8 °40. 

The Inner Threat—Our Own Softness, 
Helton, Harpers p377 Sept ’40. 

Character—The First Line of Defense, Robert 
G. Sproul, Vital Speeches 6:699, Sept 1 ’40. 

Education and National Preparedness, Alexan- 
der J. Stoddard, Sierra Educational News 
p 34 Sept °40. 

Mobilizing Civilian America, Harold J. Tobin 
and Percy W. Bidwell, New York Council 
on Foreign Relations 216pp. (This book offers 
an excellent opportunity to study present de- 
fense problems against the background of 

1917.) 

Learning the Ways of Democracy, a case book 
in civic education, Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1940. $1. 

For These Americas, a statement on inter- 
American cultural relations, Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, 1940. 10 cents. 


Hutchison, Nation 


Roy 


Education and the Defense of American Democ- 
racy, Educational Policies Commission, 1940. 
10 cents. (Furnished to all Associations free 
of charge.) 

Appreciation American Democracy, C. C. Tril- 
lingham. A teacher guide to a unit of work 
for high schools and upper grades, Free on 
request to California Teachers Association, 
408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


* 2s 


Student Teaching, an Experience Pro- 
gram, by Raleigh Schorling is another in the 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education, a sub- 
stantial volume of 345 pages, with many 
illustrations and plates. This is a com- 
prehensive manual for the guidance of stu- 
dent teachers, by a nationally-known expert 
of University of Michigan; price $2.50. 


Motion Pictures and Lantern Slide Sets 
(available from U. S. Forest Service, divi- 
sion of information and education, 760 
Market Street, San Francisco), a 10-page, 
mimeographed, annotated guide-list, is avail- 
able gratis to any California educator. 
These excellent visual materials are in wide 
use throughout the schools of California 
and are of great assistance in many types 
oi school courses. 


Standard Broadeasts 


Standard School Broadcast 
Starts October 17 


Owic to station and broadcast changes 
beyond its control, Standard Oil Company 
of California announces that its Standard 
School Broadcast program in music enjoy- 
ment starts Thursday morning, October 17, 
instead of October 3, as previously adver- 
tised in this publication. 

From October 17 on, the School Broadeast 
will be heard from 11:15 to 11:45 every Thurs- 
day morning over the following California sta- 
tions of Mutual-Don Lee Network: KHJ, Los 
Angeles; KFRC, San Francisco; KGB, San 
Diego; KDB, Santa Barbara; KPMC, Bakers- 
field; KVOE, Santa Ana; KDON, Monterey; 
KQW, San Jose; KVCV, Redding; KXO, 
El Centro; KHSL, Chico; KFXM, San Bernar- 
dino; KTKC, Visalia; KIEM, Eureka; KVEC, 
San Luis Obispo KYOS, Merced. 

In changing over Standard School 
Broadcast to Mutual-Don Lee Network, 
Standard Oil Company is employing more 
radio stations than ever before. By this 
means the program, which now reaches 
over 500,000 school children in the West, 
will be brought to many additional schools 
and homes unable to enjoy it in the past. 

Beginning October 3, the Standard Sym- 
phony Hour will be heard from 8:00 to 
9:00 p. m. every Thursday evening over 


the stations listed above, with the exception 
of KYOS, Merced. 


Alice Ross Livsey 


Childhood Edueation 


Enlarging Opportunities for Teachers 
in Service 


Alice Ross Livsey, Glendale; President, 
California Association for Childhood 
Education 


Oe ieee Association for 
Childhood Education, through its two- 
day workshop conference to be held 
in Fresno, with headquarters at the 
Fresno Hotel, November 22, 23, will 
focus attention of teachers and par- 
ents on the best means of fusing and 
balancing values in subject matter and 
the creative arts in our modern social 
living program. 


Under the direction of Helen Heffernan, 
State Department of Instruction, informal 
study groups, symposiums, prominent 
speakers, demonstrations, exhibits and field 
trips will provide a full program of inspira- 
tion and functional value. 


Mrs. Neva Hollister, convention chair- 
man, and her committee in planning this 
conference have taken full cognizance of 
the deep interest felt throughout the coun- 
try and in California particularly in the 
sociological problems existing in Fresno 
County. Opportunities will be provided to 
visit the Migrant Camp, Friant Dam and 
to hear of the traveling Crop-Pickers 
Schools. 


The increasing responsibilities of each 
and all of us, administrators, teachers and 
parents to see that our children develop 
sturdily, steadily and sanely in spite of these 
crucial, harrowing days of world struggle 
and economic hardship for many, will make 
us appreciate more than ever before these 
two days of conference with others engaged 
in childhood education. 











STREAMLINED WRITING 


Joe Glenn Coss, Instructor in Social Living, Sanger Union High School, Fresno County 


Frio time to time during the 
last 40 years, attempts have been made 
to streamline our English language. 
We are well aware of the attempts to 
modify the spelling of words which 
contain silent letters. We also know 
of the attempts to increase our read- 
ing speed. But has anything been 
done to increase our manual longhand 
writing speed? If such attempts have 
been.made, the author is unaware of 
chem. 


While demonstrating the differ- 
ences between the formation of the 
“o” and the “a” on the blackboard, 
a pupil asked why the “o” could not 
be formed by inverting an “e.” It 
sounded plausible and was tried with 
startling success. 


“< 


Writing the “o” in that manner 
seemed to speed up the muscular 
movements required to form that let- 
ter. Angles or points require more 
time to execute than smooth curved 
lines. With that idea in mind, the 
author wrote the conventional “o,” 
assuming it to be in a position in the 
middle of a word. It was noticed that 
two “stops” were necessary. The new 
“o” required no stops and was en- 
tirely fluid in movement. 

Now it was reasonable to assume 
that some other letters of our alpha- 
bet might lend themselves to improv- 
ing writing speed and fluency. The 
author experimented with all the let- 
ters, bearing in mind that the prime 
objective was to reduce the “stops” 
and avoid repetitive lines. No attempt 
was made to change the essential 
characteristics of the letters although 
‘there was considerable temptation to 
do so. 


“099 


It was found that the letter “a 
could be writen like the “o” by 
simply bringing the finish stroke 
down to the line. Often our “b” is 
written by rounding out the point on 
the finish stroke. This doesn’t change 
the letter, but it saves a stop. In order 


to preserve “c™, as well as various 
other letters, as recognizable units, it 





was thought best to accept the in- 
evitable stops. 


The simple “d” has two stops, but 
by combining the movements of an 
“e” and an “I” it was found that a 
very creditable “d” resulted which 
could be written with no stops, and 
with no more repetitive lines than the 
conventional letter. However, it was 
discovered that the “d” following 
such a letter as “o” would have to be 
made after the conventional pattern. 
This would not cause any more con- 
fusion than the “s” or “r” following 
the “o” in our conventional form. 

The “e” and “Il” are almost perfect 
letters from a muscular standpoint, 
while the “m” and “n” are easily 
formed by making slight loops at the 
points. Now it is obvious that all 
letters with loops, such as “g” and 
“q,” could be formed in the same 
manner as the “o” by merely continu- 
ing the finish storokes. 


Undoubtedly other letters could be 
improved on to speed up our writing. 
The “r,” for example, could have its 
points rounded; the “s” could be 


Fall Conferenee 


Audio-Visual Aids Association of Southern 
California 


A RE you interested in getting at first 
hand the results of the American Council 
on Education Motion Picture Study Project 
held at Santa Barbara during the past two 
years? 

If so, be sure to attend annual fall con- 
ference of Audio-Visual Aids Association 
of Southern California to be held at the 
High School in Santa Barbara, Saturday, 
November 2, at 10 a.m. 

General session will include report and dis- 
cussion on results of this study with special 
emphasis on curricular relationship; followed 
by section meetings giving demonstrations of 


visual education materials on different grade 
levels. 


Turkey luncheon, 75 cents; reservations 
must be made in advance with Francis W. 
Noel, director, Visual Education Depart- 
ment, Santa Barbara City Schools. 

Afternoon program will include visitation of 


commercial exhibits and Santa Barbara Visual 
Education Department. 
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formed by rounding off the top 
point. 

Probably most of our lack of writ- 
ing speed, and much of our careless- 
ness, is directly due to being forced 
to “return” to dot the “‘i’s” and cross 


the “t's.” The “j’s” and’ “x’s” are 
somewhat infrequent letters, but they 
may cause considerable difficulty 
when used. 

A good deal of experimenting with 
new letters was attempted but with- 
out much success, especially since the 
new letter had to be recognizable as 
the old one. However, it was found 
that the dot on the “i” and the “j” 
might be written by forming a small 
loop toward the left of the upstroke, 
bringing it under to form a point, 
stopping, and finishing in the usual 
fashion. . This left a stop for the for- 
mation of the “i” and the “j,” but 
was preferable to returning to dot the 
letter. 

Attempts to streamline the “t,” as 
a letter in he middle of a word, were 
given up as unsuccessful. It is easy 
enough to use a looping finish stroke 
to cross the “t” at the end of a word, 
but to design a recognizable crossed 
“t” for all purposes is difficult. 


Tiss author realizes full well the 
futility of learning to write by using 
these new letter movements if the 
traditional formation has become ha- 
bituated. The new method of letter 
formation would be practical only for 
those who are first learning to write. 


* * 


In Sacramento on the opening day of 
school, September 10, City Superintendent 
Charles C. Hughes, using radio for the first 
time in this manner in the history of the 
local schools, in a special broadcast greeted 
the pupils and teachers. Radios in prac- 
tically every classroom throughout the city 
were tuned to his splendid inspiring 
message. 


* * *# 


Handbook of Information, issued by John 
H_ Francis Polytechnic Evening High 
School, Los Angeles, a 32-page bulletin, is 
of interest to all workers in the field of 
adult education because of its admirable 
arrangement. William Q. Osburn is prin- 
cipal of this great school, which gives 
courses leading to graduation and the high 
school diploma. 
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THE TEACHER AS GUIDE 


THE ROLE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER IN GUIDANCE AT THE 
SECONDARY LEVEL 


Sheridan Rex Gorton,* Educational Director CCC Camp, Highland, 
San Bernardino County 


Tix important role which social 
studies play in the school of today is 
well-recognized by all persons con- 
nected with education. Moreover, the 
importance of guidance in and out of 
the classroom is achieving a role of 
major importance. 


With these two foregoing ideas in 
mind I have made the following sug- 
gestions for teachers who wish to in- 
clude guidance in the social studies 
program. 


1. Social studies function as a try-out 
course to help students to gauge their own 
abilities and their own interests, and to in- 
troduce them to activities and major lines 
of studies and courses open to them. 

2. The teacher is primarily concerned 
with assistance given to pupils in connec: 
tion with the subject. 

3. The teacher must have some knowl- 
edge of the students homes, occupation of 
parents, health and _ intelligence. 

4. A testing program is necessary. 

a. Standardized tests may be used to 
measure pupil achievement. 

b. Students may make their own achieve- 
ment tests or the teacher may devise a test; 
both these methods make for testing what 
is taught. 

c. Cheating should be practically impos- 
sible. 

d. When something is measured, re- 
member to make use of that result in a con- 
structive manner. 


5. Health is an important factor in any 
classroom. 


a. Teachers should teach health so that 
it will be functional. 

b. The values of being well-groomed 
can be emphasized by the teacher in an in- 
cidental way. 

c. Students may give oral reports on 
great men and their achievements. This 
gives practice in oral presentation, research, 
appreciation, and current knowledge. 

6. Teaching the use and value of the 
library is all important. 

a. Take the students to the library and 


explain how research work may be carried 
on, how to find books, etc. 


*As a student at San Diego State College, 
Mr. Gorton was one of the original group estab- 
lishing California Student-Teachers Association. 
He is now teacher, El Segundo Unified School 
System, Los Angeles County. 


b. Make assignments which require the 
use of the library. This will give practice 
in the use of the library. 


7. Teach your students how to get the 
best returns from their study periods. 
a. Give the principles of outlining. 


b. From time to time give a little talk 
on one of the laws of learning. 

c. Check up on the failing students and 
show them how their methods might be im- 
proved. 


d. At the beginning of the semester 
make a list to be copied on “how the sub- 
ject may best be approached so the greatest 
good may be achieved.” 


8. Try to show your students the use- 
fulness of the subject, why they are taking 
it, and of what good it will be. Empha- 
size to the students that the course will 
help them: | 

1. To be a wiser and better citizen, 2. under- 
stand the past and present cultures of races, 
3. make them more cultured. Show them (1) 
that education is a necessity of life, (2) that 
it is a background for many other fields, 
(3) that they must understand the past before 
they can understand the future, (4) that they 
must be able to interpret controversial subjects, 
(5) they must be tolerant of the weakness of 
others. 

9. Show them how to handle contro- 
versial issues. 


a. Explain the principles of democracy 
and make sure they are practiced in the 
classroom. 


b. Make sure you give both sides when 
lecturing on controversial issues. 


c. Hold class debates. 


d. Encourage class discussion on most 
questions which come up from time to time 
about facts in the textbooks or in the news- 
papers. 

e. Do not step on anyone's toes, but 
make sure you have a tolerant attitude and 
practice toleration with the pupils. 


Train for Responsibility 


10. Train for responsibility, persistence, 
honesty and hold-over. These values are 
difficult to teach, and the methods I have 
listed are open to much debate; but here 
they are. I have found they work to some 
degree of success. 

a. Have the students keep a notebook 
and require that it come in at least three 
times during the semester for checking and 
grading. Each student must make a dif- 
ferent kind or type of notebook; this will 
eliminate copying. This notebook may be 
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optional, but giving better grades or more 
credit to those who do it. 

b. Request that each student has his 
current event on the given day. Penalize 
those who do not; that is, after you have 
used kindness for a while. 

c. Openly praise the student who is 
achieving or improving. 

d. Encourage the reading of the news- 
paper. 

e. Have a period each week for private 
consultation at which time you make an 
effort to privately help those who should 
be doing better work. 


f. The results of reward and punish- 
ment need to be kept in mind. 


g- In the conduct of the class make 
sure that you practice what you preach in 
regard to responsibility, punctuality, and 
so forth. 


Improve Vocabularies 


11. Strive to 
vocabularies. 


improve the student's 


a. Work out a program whereby on 
certain days during the week a certain stu- 
dent is held responsible to contribute a new 
word to the class. This word should come 
from some phase of the class work. The 
student whose turn it is gets up and writes 
the work on the board and speaks it; he 
next asks the class to give him a definition 
of it. If the class can’t, he himself gives 


the definition and uses the word in a sen- 
tence. 


b. Students may keep a list of new 
words and look up their definition; how- 
ever, the value of this is questionable be- 
cause it lacks the functional element. 

12. Try to improve the student's man- 
ners. 

a. During class discussion, debating, 
oral reporting, and so forth, make it com- 
pulsory that individuals listen to the one 
speaking. If there is a lack of consider- 
ation on the part of any student, he should 
sacrifice his turn to voice an opinion. 


b. Point out that the boys must hold 
the door open for the girls upon entering 
or leaving the class. 

c. If a student fails to behave well, 
criticize him before the class; providing, of 
course, that he is the type that can take 
it. <A private talk with the offender will 
help. 

c. Again the principles of punishment 
and reward are useful. 

13. Teach correct speech and English. 

a. Grade the written work for errors 
in grammar, and if there is time have these 
mistakes corrected and handed back for a 
check on the correction. 

b. Let errors in oral reports count off 
in the grade. In judging a debate, instruct 
the class to penalize for poor remarks, bad 
grammar, poor voice, and so forth. 

c. After an oral report has been given, 
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point out the weaknesses in posture, voice, 
and grammar. 


14. Make the study of current events 
one of your main goals. 


a. Current events will require that the 
students read the newspapers and magazines 
for their material. 


b. Reports, both oral and written, may 


be given. This will give practice in speech 
and English. 


c. Opportunity will be provided for de- 
bate and the treatment of controversial 
subjects. 


d. The students will be called upon to 
face problems which will be part of their 
lives later on. 


e. In other words, the recognition of 
problems and a possible solution of prob- 
lems should be encouraged by the teacher. 
This will result in better citizenship if it 
is made functional, and it can by the simple 
method of practice in the classroom. 


Extra-Curriculum 


15. Encourage your students to take 
part in extra-curricular activities. 


a. The social values of extra-curricula 
activities are many and need not be taken 
up here. 


b. If the bulletin announces tryouts for 
a play, sport, or orchestra, take up the 
values to be received from participation in 
that activity. Stress also that if the students 
feel their time is limited, they should not 
become entangled in any more activities; 
or perhaps should drop a few if their 
school work is failing. 


c. By all means bring out the values of 
participation. Tell the class what you did 
in high school or college, and what you feel 
participation did for you. Something per- 
sonal will often awaken interests. Or ask 
some active class member to give his views 
of the values and limitations of extra-cur- 
ricula activities. 

16. Develop leadership in your stu- 
dents. 

a. Have the class elect officers who 
will have functional duties. 

b. Have a chairman whose duty it is to 
handle the current event day. 

c. Let a chairman handle the class dis- 
cussion in which all the students are tak- 
ing part. This will not only develop the 
leader, but also offer practice in parliamen- 
tary law. 

d. Encourage oral reporting. 

e. Encourage extra-curricula participa- 
tion. 

f. Attempt to bring out the introvert 
student. 

g. If a student shows signs of being a 
leader, make an effort to encourage that 
leadership. 

h. Here again I have listed what may 
be done to achieve a goal rather than stress- 
ing details of what will be accomplished. 


The stress is on the how rather than the 
want. 


17. The question of choosing a voca- 
tion can be considered. 


a. Stress the importance of choosing an 
appropriate vocation. 


b. Call in outside speakers in various 
fields to give the points of the vocation 
and what is required of the individual who 
enters that field. 


c. Encourage students to investigate va- 
rious occupations by giving credit for book 
reports, scrap books, and oral reports which 
deal with vocations. 


d. Keep track of the suitable books, 
speakers, radio programs dealing with vo- 
cations and pass this information along to 
your pupils. 

e. Discuss the value of extra-curricula 
participation in selecting a vocation. 


f. The problem of vocations can have 
a definite place in your classroom program 
for the semester. It is important and re- 
ceives so little consideration that I feel it 
is the duty of the social science or English 
teacher to give it consideration. 

18. A consideration of worthy use of 
leisure time is so important that here again 
some one must consider it.. The social 
science teacher is in a position to give this 
consideration. 

a. Outside speakers brought into the 
classroom is one way of making for in- 
terest in hobbies. 

b. Give credit for book reports, oral 
reports, and written reports dealing with 
hobbies. 

c. Emphasize the importance of a hobby 
from an economical and character develop- 
ment angle. 


e. Most students are interested in 
something interesting to do, help them find 
the thing that is suitable to their needs and 
personality. 


f. Contribute 


yourself, 


interesting information 


Going to College 


19. Take up a consideration of who 
should go to college. Here again is one 
of those problems which receives too little 
consideration. The social science teacher 
should find at least two hours each semester 
to talk to the class on colleges in general. 


a. Take up the cost of college. 


b. Why one goes to colleges needs con- 
sideration. 


c. Explain the difference between uni- 
versity and college. 

d. What the criteria should be in se- 
lection of a college is a point for discus- 
sion. 

e. Try to bring out that personal con- 
tact and parental influence should not be 


the exclusive reasons for selecting one col- 
lege over another. 
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20. Superior students call for special 
consideration. 

a. Students who are always ahead in 
finishing should be required to do extra 
work, not as extra work, but as a definite 
part of the work given to them. These 
pupils should be graded aside from other 
members of the class. 

b. Little can be done in guiding these 
pupils from a standpoint of vocational 
choice, except by private conference. 


Failing Students 


21. Failing students require special con- 
sideration. 

a. Set aside a period within the period 
at which time you investigate the prob- 
lems of the poor students; try and make 
suggestions which will prove of value to 
the students. 

b. Try to arrange for correct social ad- 
justment in the classroom for these inferior 
students. 

c. Make special assignments to these 
poor students if necessary. 

d. Try to get at the root of their prob- 
lem and work out the correct answer to 
their benefit. 

22. Discipline is a very important prob- 
lem. Every problem child is a problem be- 
cause of a definite reason behind that child. 
It is your duty to find why he is the prob- 
lem he is, then to make the necessary 
adjustment. There are few set rules that 
can be applied to every problem child. In- 
vestigation is an important fa-tor. 

23. Radio can be used to advantage. 

a. To make current events more inter- 
esting, put on an imaginary March of Time. 

b. Put on programs on a real radio sta- 
tion. This will give students a chance to 
handle the various phases of production in 
which they are interested. The students 
will do research to get the correct material, 
dramatize the desired performance, make 
the necessary changes in voice, provide for 
leadership in managing the production, pro- 
vide for cooperation from those who are 
participating. 

c. Here again the how rather than the 
what is stressed. 

23. Set aside a period of 20-25 minutes 
every week to discuss privately at your 
desk problems of the individual.’ All types 
of problems can be taken up; of course, you 
have to work up confidence on the part of 
your students, before they will come to 
you with their problems. Here is where 
the teacher must be a leader. 

Leadership is one of the most important 
elements of all the suggestions listed above. 
You must be able to inspire your students 
and at the same time take their sugges 
tions. There should be a give-and-take 
attitude between pupils and teacher. You 
must know your students, and they must 


trust you. Students must be allowed to 
criticize. Working together is all impor- 
tant. Be democratic. 
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PERSONALIZED WORKBOOKS 


Halvor G. Melom, Vice-Principal, Corning Union High School, Tehama County 


Provwnc adequately for the 
education of all students in the aver- 
age high school classroom is often 
somewhat of a problem due to their 
diversity of backgrounds, interests, 
and abilities. It becomes the aim of 
every teacher, in so far as time and 
equipment permits, to plan a reason- 
able solution of the difficulties in- 
volved. 


In situations where the individual 
teaching-load is heavy, workbooks 
have been introduced to alleviate the 
problem. However, in classes for 
which they were not specifically de- 
signed, they fall short of enthusiastic 
use by the students. 


It is the purpose of this article 
to describe a personalized workbook 
which has been found in practice to 
offer advantages over the conven- 
tional prepared type. 


The necessary materials are few and 
easily obtainable: an 8.5- by 11-inch, 
three-hole, binder and paper. Most 
students possess such binders, but this 
one must be distinguished from the 
rest by being used only for the par- 
ticular course in question. In this 
feature lies its chief value to the in- 
structor and an unique appeal to the 
student. It becomes by reason of such 
limitation a definite cumulative record 
of all completed work in a given sub- 
ject, and further serves as a conveni- 
ent and workable ready file for unit 
plans, classroom notes, and other per- 
tinent course data. 

Plans for the student use of the 
workbook must be complete. They 
are best when they allow a wide range 
ot choice as to exercises. A work- 
book only becomes personal when the 
student has chosen its particular con- 
tents. In a course such as history the 
plans might well include a variety of 
general subjects with detailed sugges- 
tions for individual study under such 
headings as,—1. projects, 2. problems, 
3 essay subjects, 4. available reading 
suggestions, 5. biographies, 6. terms, 
7. imaginary letters, 8. map and graph 


studies, and 9. current related motion- 
picture and radio offerings. 


The notebooks should be sectioned 
and indexed uniformly by the stu- 
dents to facilitate their use and cor- 
rection. Maps and graphs, notes on 
class discussion, and similar studies 
group naturally to form a continuous 
record. To insure good organization 
and neatness make these materials in- 
tegral parts of the grading system. 


A notebook so planned will call 
forth individual ideas. Seldom will 
two students work on the same sub- 
jects. They will approach a topic 
from various angles. As an illustra- 
tion from many possible instances: 
cne girl, avowedly hostile to history, 
was a stamp collector. In introducing 
the personalized workbook it was 
stressed that the individual student 
would be given every opportunity to 
follow his or her individual interests. 
She expressed a desire to work with 
her stamps. Since that time she has 
been searching for the history behind 
the individuals and events portrayed 
by her collection—but in explaining 
their characters to her own satisfac- 
tion she has also become acquainted 
with history. Periodic and frequent 
examinations show her to be in the 
upper tenth of the class. Her atti- 
tude toward the subject of history has 
made a rapid change. 

This is not an infrequent result of 
allowing students to exercise choice in 
study. By associating with a subject 
their already chosen pleasures you en- 
hance the task at hand both for your- 
self and the student. Motion-pictures 
—a bi-weekly diversion — becomes 
visual education when they obtain 
credit for a critical review of those 
pertinent to the course. Radio pro- 
grams — an accepted entertainment — 
become a means of enjoyable learning 
when they are chosen to supplement 
the text. Many of our less academic 
minds can find more in a good radio 
drama of an historical event than in 
a volume of written pictures. Fur- 
thermore the less appealing text is 
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read more willingly to supply a back- 
ground for entertainment — and with 
better results. 


The personalized work book— 
planned to encourage individual ave- 
nues of approach — enables students 
tc organize and to bring to someone 
else knowledge gained by themselves. 
It teaches them to “stand on their 
own.” They try less often to just 
“get by.” The able and the poor 
students set their own standards — 
often found to be higher than the in- 
structor would place it because of 
friendly class rivalry. That some stu- 
dents standards will be low is granted. 
However there is nothing to be 
gained by setting up the same and 
similar ground for all to cover merely 
to avoid such a circumstance — the 
inevitable result is the slowing down 
of the capable and ambitious. Seldom, 
too, may a student alibi for assign- 
ments not done. They cannot be 
handed in and lost. The workbook 
is a conclusive file. 


O:.: graduate is quoted as having 
said: ““As I look back on it, I realize 
now that most of my trouble with 
work in high school was because the 
teachers assigned it in a slap-dash 


I never was clear what I was 
supposed to do or why. Just ‘reading 
chapter five’ or ‘doing the next ten 
examples’ left me cold. I hated it 
because it wasn’t made interesting or 
important to me.” Conventional work- 
books can too often be used under 
the general category of “slap-dash” 
assigning to be giving work. To avoid 
such conditions there is certainly no 
better way of ascertaining subject in- 
terests of an individual student than 


by allowing him to choose them 
himself. 


way. 


Education in a democratic classroom 
should be so designed that as a means 
of learning each student is given the 
fullest opportunity to find his unique 
interests and to place them at the dis- 
posal of the group. Such a workbook 
as has been described assists in ap- 
proximating such an ideal. In class- 
room practice it has been found to 
more than justify its use. 
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N EED for more effective co- 
ordination of school and _ public 
library facilities was stressed by 
Arthur F. Corey in Sierra Educational 
News.’ It is the purpose of this 
article to discuss this need as it is be- 
ing met by San Mateo elementary 
schools cooperating with the city 
library. 

During the past two years a co- 
operative plan has been developed 
which is now taking care of ele- 
mentary school children’s reading- 
needs in a much more effective man- 
ner than was previously possible. 
Each of the 8 San Mateo elementary 
schools now has a building library. 
In this collection are books supplied 
by the schools, supplemented with 
titles from the city library juvenile 
room. Both school and public library 
books are discharged by the city li- 
brary children’s librarian. 


The children’s librarian is ac- 
quainted with the peculiar needs of 
the various schools and gives much 
attention to balancing the school col- 
lection with books from the city 
shelves. Formerly all revolving books 
were returned to the city library and 
re-issued four times. Last year the 
books were changed but twice. Since 
many more books have been added to 
the revolving collection by additions 
from the school and the city library, 
it has been possible to maintain an 
adequate variety of reading material 
in all the building libraries. 


In effect, this plan gives the city 
library 8 juvenile branch libraries. It 
brings their books to the children. 
The increased circulation is evidence 
of the effectiveness of this plan. 


Cooperation between schools and 
city library does not end with the dis- 
charge of books to the schools. Serv- 
ices are coordinated in other ways. 
Since the schools do not employ 
trained librarians there are numerous 


1. March, 1940. 





Gertrude Coffaney, Teacher, City Elementary Schools, San Mateo 









PUBLIC LIBRARY AND SCHOOL 


COOPERATION BETWEEN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL 





ways in which the trained staff of the 
city library can, and do, assist in the 
school program. 

The children’s librarian of the city 
library spends one day each week in 
the schools. Not only does this en- 
able her to keep in touch with the 
reading needs of the schools so that 
she can better select the titles to be 
sent to each building, but it also gives 
her an opportunity to guide the li- 
brary experiences of a larger number 
of children than would be possible if 
her activities were confined to the 
children’s room of the city library. 

In the fall the teachers meet with 
the city library staff at the public li- 
brary to discuss the cooperative pro- 
gram for the year. New materials 
such as professional books, posters, 
charts and pictures are brought to the 
attention of the teachers. Each 
teacher is free to call upon the li- 
brary for these and other materials 
pertaining to the activity or project 
upon which her class is working. This 
material, throughout the school year, 
is available upon request. The city 
librarian assembles all teaching aids on 
hand and gets them to the school on 
short notice. 


They Feel at Home 


Through an added interest in read- 
ing and a better understanding of the 
many ways in which a library can 
meet their needs, this co-operation be- 
tween the schools and the public li- 
brary tends to increase rather than 
decrease children’s use of the facili- 
ties at the city library. Classes go to 
the library during the school hours. 
Here under the direction of their 
teacher and the children’s librarian 
they learn to use more complex li- 
brary facilities and come to feel at 
home in the city library. 

The school children take an active 
interest in Book Week. They co- 
cperate with the library in preparing 


displays, arranging programs and 
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making posters. During this week 
practically all the school children visit 
the public library. 


Tix features of the program that 
have been briefly outlined here are 
meant to be more in illustration of a 
plan in the process of development 
rather than a synopsis of a finished 
product. We do not challenge Mr. 
Corey’s contention that “... many 
schools make no attempt to cooperate 
with these agencies (public libraries) 
tu make their service more effective 
in the educational program.” At the 
same time we submit the foregoing 
in evidence of at least one effort to 
bring the public library into closer re- 
lationship with the school. 


League College 


Ida May Lovejoy, San Diego 


Ax outstanding conference of the 
past summer was the 15th Annual 
League College conducted by National 
League of Teachers Associations and 
Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, on the University campus. 


Topics presented by members of the Univer- 
sity faculty included teacher training, in-service 
and pre-service; impact of social changes on 
education; school support, local, state and na- 
tional; democracy in administration; curricu- 
lum; child development; teacher welfare. 


It is an established precedent at League 
College that discussion with the instructor 
follows each lecture. This method gives the 
instructor time to amplify some points in 
which the group is interested and affords 
opportunity to clarify any misinterpreted 
statements. Often there is great diversity 
of opinion and the discussions are decidedly 
stimulating. 


League College membership this year 
numbered 37, from 28 different teacher 
organizations. The majority of these or- 
ganizations were represented by their presi- 
dents. The group was housed in one 
dormitory and space provided for classes 
in the dormitory social halls. All who at- 
tended agreed that League College furnishes 
stimulation and inspiration for continued 
growth in the teaching profession. 


Yale University has issued an invitation 
to National League officers to hold the two- 


weeks conference at Yale University in 
July 1941, 
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STATE SCHOOL FUNDS 1940-41 


Elmer H. Staffelbach, CTA Director of Research 


Tix California State Department 
of Education Report to the Govern- 
ors Council issued July 29, 1940, 
gives interesting facts concerning the 
state program of education and the 
allocation of state school funds. 


This report is impressive for two 
reasons. In the first place, it indi- 
cates the generous provisions made 
for education in this state. Secondly, 
it reveals the efficiency of the state 
education program as administered by 
the State Department of Education. 

The funds for 1940-41 are allo- 
cated on the basis of average daily 
attendance during the school year 
1939-40. 


Average Dairy Attendance 


Total average daily attendance in 
elementary school districts of the 
state decreased during the period from 
1938-39 to 1939-40 by more than 8 
thousand. 


Attendance in high school districts 
increased by more than 12 thousand, 
while the average daily attendance in 
district junior colleges increased by 
more than two thousand. See Table 1. 


Twenty* of the 58 counties of the 
state gained in elementary school at- 
tendance, while 38 lost. Losses varied 
from 2 pupils in Alpine County to 
4004 (1.5%) pupils in Los Angeles 
County. The loss in San Francisco 
City and County was 3159 (7.7%). 
Gains in high school district attend- 
ance were rather general throughout 
the state, as were gains in junior col- 
lege district attendance. 


State Apportionments to School 
Districts 


State apportionments to school dis- 
tricts in 1940-41 will total $77,738,- 
426, as shown in Table 1. This sum is 


*Counties showing gain were: Calaveras, 
Contra Costa, El Dorado, Fresno, Inyo, Kern, 
Kings, Lassen, Madera, Monterey, Nevada, 
Plumas, San Joaquin, San Mateo, Shasta, So- 
noma, Stanislaus, Sutter, Tulare, Yuba; 


close to a million dollars greater than 
the total for 1939-40. Increases in ap- 
portionments for high schools and ju- 
nior colleges more than offset a de- 
crease of nearly 450 thousand dollars 
in apportionments to 
school districts. 

These totals include sums appor- 
tioned to reimburse districts for ex- 
cess costs of educating physically 
handicapped children. They also in- 
clude sums apportioned to unappor- 
tioned county funds. Comparison of 
such apportionments for the years 
1939-40 and 1940-41 are set forth in 
Table 3. 

The comparative figures in Table 
3 indicate increases in both types of 
apportionments. These trends may be 
importantly significant. On the one 


elementary 


hand, the unapportioned county fund 


*Note: The apportionments shown in Table 3 
are included in the total in Table 2. Figures 
for the year 1939-40 are taken from Apportion- 
ment of State School Funds, June 30, 1940. 
State Department of Education. 


TABLE 1. 
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is being used, not only to meet the 
various expenses charged to such 
funds by provisions of the School 
Code, but also to meet emergency 
conditions which otherwise would in 
many cases interrupt the effectiveness 
of the educational program in dis- 
tricts affected. 


More important, perhaps, is the 
fact that local school authorities are 
becoming more and more alert to the 
special needs of handicapped children. 


Voeabulary Building 


Adpventures in Vocabulary Building, 
by Martha P. McMillin, teacher, Arrow- 
view Junior High School, San Bernardino, 
is a combined text and practice book de- 
veloped in the classroom and used experi- 
mentally 3 years before publication; price 
48 cents. 


It comprises 27 units giving practice in 
the use of 810 words in Thorndike Reading 
List which most 9th and 10th grade stu- 
dents do not know. It also contains sections 
dealing with stems and words originating 
from other languages. Harrison Publishing 
Company, 32 South Fourth Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Average Daily Attendance in Elementary, High School, and Junior College 


Districts, 1938-39 and 1939-40, with Percentages of Gain or Loss. 


Elementary School 
Districts 
685,371 
677,171 
—8,200 
—-1.2% 


Year 
I case eins 
1939-40 
Per cent increase 


High School 


Junior College 
Districts 
28,368 
30,921 
2,555 
9.0% 


Districts 
347,439 
359,710 

12,271 
3.5% 


Total 
1,061,178 
1,067,802 

6,626 
0.6% 


TABLE 2. State Apportionments by Types of School Districts in 1939-40 and 1940-41. 


Kind of District 
Elementary School 


1939-40 
$42,138,770 
-- $2,069,091 
2,587,120 


svceeseecsnseeeee 1 Oy 1 94,981 


Increase or 
Decrease 
—449,761 
1,161,436 
231,770 


1940-41 
$41,689,009 
33,230,527 
2,818,890 


$77,738,426 


943,445 


TABLE 3. State Apportionments to Reimburse Districts for Excess Cost of Educating 
Physically Handicapped Children*; State Apportionments to Unapportioned County 
Funds*. 


For Physically Handicapped 
Children 
1940-41 
$ 773,031 
232,635 


District 
Elementary School 


1939-40 
$667,241 
186,944 


OCIS as. nnnnnssneneeeevereseenee 804, 185 


$1,005,666 


To Unapportioned County 
Funds 

1940-41 

$574,057 
307,750 


Increase 
$105,790 
45,691 


1939-40 
$553,007 
291,654 


Increase 
$21,050 
16,096 


$151,481 $844,661 $881,807 $57,146 























MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


Nona Keen Duffy, Penmanship Supervisor, San Diego County 


MEL auscarr writing is a 
slightly modified and simplified form 
of print. It is the same alphabet with 
which first graders become familiar as 
they learn to read. Because of its 
simplicity, beauty and legibility it is 
rapidly supplanting the old type of 
cursive writing in many of the pri- 
mary grades where it has been tried. 

Manuscript writing is easier and 
quicker to learn. It is made up of 
simple lines and circles, that are in 
no way involved. There is a greater 
resemblance also to the printed letter. 
The two are practically identical. If 
manuscript writing is used in the pri- 
mary grades the necessity for two 
alphabets being learned simultan- 
eously is avoided. 


Cursive writing consists of many 
involved and difficult strokes far be- 
young the muscular maturation of the 
average 6-year-old child. They are 
too difficult for many adults to mas- 
ter. (Including many teachers!) The 
connective strokes are not only slow 
and hard for children to make, but 
they change, somewhat, the appear- 
ance of the letters themselves. 


Easier, Simpler, Quicker to Write 
Manuscript writing is not only 
easier and quicker to learn, it is easier 
and quicker to write. There is act- 
ually less eye and nerve strain en- 
volved in manuscript for the young 
child. It is especially suited for the 
nervous child, the child of poor vision 
and for the left-handed child. It is 
a better way of writing for any one 
with poor coordination. 


Kimmins, after testing nearly a 
thousand girls who had written man- 
uscript for two or more years, found 
manuscript style faster up to the age 
of 13 years. After 13, cursive writ- 
ing is faster. The same findings were 
reported by Gray, Turner and Brown. 
It is now pretty well established that 
manuscript writing is faster for the 


young child and cursive faster for 
older children and adults. 


Aids Reading 


Voorhees, in discussing the relative 
merits of manuscript and cursive writ- 
ing, shows that manuscript writing 
definitely shortens the length of time 
it takes a first grade child to learn to 
read. The testimony of hundreds of 
experienced primary teachers bears 
this out. The gain is so pronounced 
where the children learn to read and 
write the manuscript simultaneously 
that its influence on reading growth is 
no longer questioned. 


In Washington School, New Haven, 
Connecticut, an experiment was car- 
ried on and reported, last year, by 
Harry Houston, for the purpose of 
obtaining further data on the influ- 
ence of manuscript writing on the 
progress in reading. Two first grade 
classes of 31 pupils were equoted. In 
Group I manuscript writing was used 
and in Group 2 cursive writing was 
taught. At intervals of two weeks 
the teachers moved from one class tu 
the other in order that the teaching 
ability would be balanced. The same 
method of reading was used in both 
groups. Both groups used script for 
the reading charts, as usual. 

After an interval of five months 
the Gates Reading Test was-given and 
showed that there is some advantage 
in exposing beginners to print exclu- 
sively as against using both cursive 
and print. 

The Metropolitan Primary Cursive 
and Manuscript Handwriting Scales 
were used in scoring their writing and 
average legibility score for manuscript 
writing was 54.4; for cursive writing 
42.3. The speed of the two groups 
was not reported. 

/ Both teachers who carried on this 
experiment,’ reports Mr. Houston, 
“were eager to continue using manu- 
script writing.” He further states, 
“In five other schools where manu- 
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script writing has been used in Grade 
1 for the past five years, the teach- 
ers believe that it aids in reading, 
spelling and the expression of ideas. No 
teacher was asked to return to cursive writ- 
ing.” 

Many teachers have reported that manu- 
script writing not only speeds up the sit- 
uation in learning to read, but that it fav- 
ors the growth in spelling. The child can 
more easily visualize the contour of the 
word and the shape of the individual let- 
ters in the manuscript form. Since the let- 
ters in manuscript are formed almost ex- 
actly like the printed word there is less 
likelihood of mispelled words. 


Popular With Teachers, Supervisors, 
Parents 


Freeman sent questionnaires to 218 pri- 
mary supervisors throughout the country 
and found that one-fourth of them are 
using manuscript writing with primary pu- 
pils. Nine out of ten who tried it continued 
its use. 


Teacuers favor manuscript writing 
because they recognize it as a superior tool. 
Children show more enthusiasm for manu- 
script writing. Because of this attitude, it 
is easier for them to learn and more satisfy- 
ing. Parents can soon be shown the su- 
periority of manuscript writing. When 
they see the attractive writing done by first 
graders after only a few months in school, 
and recall how long it took other children 
they knew who studied the cursive type of 
writing, they are readily convinced that 
manuscript writing gets quicker and better 
results. It is only when manuscript writing 
is poorly taught that parents object to it. 

The main reason, however, for the popu- 
larity of manuscript writing lies in the fact 
that because of an earlier acquisition of skill 
in the manuscript style, the child acquires 
an earlier facility in expressing himself in 
writing. He attains independence at a much 
earlier stage in written composition. Be- 
cause of the similarity of manuscript and 
print, the primary child can write stories 
and letters before he has yet studied spell- 
ing as a subject. 


How to Begin Writing 


The kind and amount of writing done 
on any level will depend on the individual 
child. His physical and mental growth as 
well as his interests will influence both the 
nature of what he writes and how much 
he writes. 

One of the approaches in practice is 
using the child's thoughts and experiences 
as material for the writing lesson. If this 
practice is carried out consistently, the child 
will undoubtedly acquire the correct idea 
regarding handwriting: Its only purpose 
is for self-expression, and it is used mainly 
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for recording thought, and communicating 
with others. If this approach, only, is used, 
the child will more readily understand the 
need and value of handwriting. 

To avoid defects in workmanship, and 
to insure the correct, personal attitude to- 
ward the recording of ideas, all early hand- 
writing should be closely supervised by the 
teacher. Only under careful guidance will 
the child acquire spontaniety of expression 
and avoid defects in technique. By early, 
proper guidance, he will attain confidence 
and satisfaction; both necessary for develop- 
ment. 


Drill Should be Meaningful for the 
Child 


Six-year-old children have poor muscular 
control and immature eye-habits, so care 
must be taken not to overtax the child with 
writing, beyond his maturation. Strain and 
fatigue may be avoided by keeping the writ- 
ing large and writing on double spaces be- 
tween guide lines of different colors. At 
the blackboard, lines may be drawn with a 
music-liner by removing chalk from the 
second and fourth places and inserting blue 
at the two ends, and red in the middle. 
Nine by twelve manuscript paper with blue 
and red lines may be purchased, or the 
teacher can mark the lines with colored 
pencils. She may run them off in quantities 
by means of a duplicator or ditto machine. 
If after trying for a few weeks the child 
connot follow the guide-lines fairly well, it 
is a pretty good indication that he is either 
not physically mature enough for writing 
of any kind yet, or that the approach has 
not been correctly handled. 

Certain primary specialists believe that 
guide-lines should not be used at first, but 
it is the opinion of many first grade teachers 
that it is far easier for the pupils when they 
are furnished with guide lines and that the 
progress is much more rapid. Many first 
grade teachers have tried both approaches 
and, without an exception have reported 
in favor of guide lines. 

When the child begins writing on paper, 
which he may do very early, if he cares to, 
only pencils having soft, large lead should 
be used. Short stubs of pencils should be 
discarded. Older pupils may use fountain- 
pens. . 

Learning to hold a pencil and making 
even the simple strokes of manuscript writ- 
ing require a great expenditure of energy. 
The eye-muscles of six-year-old children are 
not well developed. To insure the gradual 
maturation of eye-hand coordination, keep 
writing large and the writing periods short. 
No child should be urged to write, much 
less forced. 

Some authorities specify one-inch capitals 
and half-inch lower case letters, at first, 
gradually decreasing to half that size. First 
grade writing that is smaller than one-half 
inch for capitals and one-fourth inch for 
lower case letters should be strictly dis 
couraged at all times. 


Recent experiments have revealed that 
before the age of ten, a young child makes 
most gain through purposeful repetition, 
and not through drill, simply for the sake 
of improving the skill of handwriting. 


Through experiences growing naturally 
out of life situations, the child can be 
guided into expressing himself many times 
each day. By frequent and meaningful rep- 
etitions, a writing vocabulary is built up 
much in the same way as the reading and 
spelling vocabularies grow. The skillful 
teacher will set the stage to insure the 
reading and spelling and writing vocabu- 
laries proceeding together. 


Teachers have reported frequently that 
their six and seven year old children refer 
to their charts and texts when unfamiliar 
words are needed in writing, thus tying up 
the reading, spelling and writing vocabu- 
laries of beginners. 


Early Guidance Necessary 


To further build up a primary writing 
vocabulary, teachers may help the children 
compile a dictionary arranged in alphabet- 
ical order, of commonly used words, and 
duplicated on stiff paper 9 by 12, for each 
child to keep at his desk. The little folks 
become quite skilled in their use and ac 
quire a degree of independence most sat- 
isfying. 


In the early stages of teaching writing, 
the teacher by means of questions and con- 
versation will allow the child to dictate his 
thoughts and watch while the teacher prints 
either on the board or on a chart. The story 
is first read, then the child, unhurried, and 
of his own accord, traces with his index 
finger, and then copies the story. This 
should proceed till children have formed 
the habit of making the letters correctly and 
have attained sufficient ease of movement 
to write their thoughts directly. Care must 
be taken to insure satisfaction to the child 
when he launches out independently. 

The correct formation of the letters, as 
well as the direction of the stroke should 
be guided very carefully in the early stages, 
so when a child writes unsupervised, he will 
not practice errors. The straight lines all 
ale made from the top to bottom. The 
circles stroke proceed up and around to 
either left or right. 

Where the classes are large, it is well 
for the teacher to divide the children into 
small groups of 6-8 so that she may watch 
every stroke as the children proceed. Any 
wrong strokes can be immediately corrected 
before they are practiced for a long time. 
Habits are hard to break. 


Spacing of Words 
Poor spacing between words is the com- 


mon failing where the teacher is not alert 
during the early stages. Placing the eraser 
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after each word that is written on the black- 
board insures the proper distance between 
words. The teacher should do this herself, 
at first, so the child’s attention will be 
called to the need for care in proper spac- 
ing. 

The teacher likewise demonstrates repeat- 
edly on paper for the child, teaching him 
tc separate the words with the index-finger 
of his left hand. This not only insures the 
habit of uniform spacing, but it tends to 
hold the paper firmly in place and necessi- 


tates the gradual shifting of the paper on 
the desk. 


“Bunching” of Letters 


The writing is more legible, and has a 
closer resemblance to the printed page if the 
letters are kept pretty close together. If the 
Ictters in words are “bunched” and a fin- 
get's space left between words, the page is 
much more attractive, and the writing more 
legible. 


Margins should be left on all sides and 
the child should be led to acquire a feeling 
for page arrangement. His artistic sense 
may be further developed by allowing him 
to illustrate his stories with crayolas. (Large 
Pictures!) 


Position at Desk, Holding of Pencil 
and Paper 


Children should early form the habit of 
sitting comfortably at their desks with both 
feet on the floor. The paper should be 
placed straight in front of the child, (not 
slanted) about 8 inches from both eyes. 
A large soft pencil should be used, held 
firmly, without pressure, between the thumb 
and first finger. The pencil should point up 
toward the elbow and not over the shoulder. 


The Left-Handed Child 


The left-handed child should be required 
to assume a writing position exactly op- 
posite to that of the right-handed child. 
The pencil points up over his left elbow, 
his forearm straight, not bent. Do not al- 
low him to write with his hand up-side- 
down! Some left-handed children seem to 
prefer a vertical or back-hand stroke instead 
ot the straight-up-and-down strokes that are 
taught. (Straight-up-and-down because of 
the greater similarity to print in their read- 
ers.) It is thought by some that this is 
probably the natural slant for the left-hand- 
ed child. 


The round, fat letters that make manu- 
script attractive seems more easily acquired 
by the left-handed child, for some reason. 
If the left-handed child is taught to grasp 
the pencil or-pen an inch from the point, 
his hand will not be in his way while he is 
writing. That is his hand will not cover 
up what he is setting down and if he is 
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using fountain-pen it will prevent his smear- 
ing the ink across his paper. 

When the left-handed child is handled 
ir. a matter-of-fact manner, no emotional 
strain is ever observed. In no case has the 
writer's attention been called to a case of 
n:aladjustment because of the (supposedly) 
left-handed handicap. Children of left- 
handed preference write just as well as 
right-handed if they are properly taught. 


Blackboard Writing 


Blackboard writing should precede writ- 
ing on paper and the child should be taught 
to stand on both feet, a foot or so away 
from the wall. An eraser should be held 
in one hand and the chalk should not be 
held like a pencil, but should be broken in 
half and held with the thumb and first two 
fingers. One end should point up into the 
palm of the hand. 

All writing should be done first at the 
board with guide-lines at the child's own 
eye-level. Lines may be painted on for per- 
manent form or the child may be taught 
to make his own lines with a music-liner. 
He should never be permitted to write any 
smaller than the guide-lines of the liner, 
and not permitted to reach up high and 
write over his head or stoop over and write 
at lower than chest level. 

Care should be taken to make all the 
upper case letters the same height and the 
lower case letters only half as tall. That is, 
all except the small t. It is the one excep- 
tion. 

Keep the letters even on the line. 

Keep a uniform slant. 

Encourage individuality in strokes after 
the child has mastered the accepted form. 
After children learn to read fluently, the 
lower case letters may fill only a third of 
the space instead of half. There is a great 
deal of opportunity for variety of style. 
Through evaluation periods the teacher may 
build up habits of constructive criticism. 
Encourage individuality among the pupils. 
‘Allow departures that do not detract. 


Letters that present the greatest dif 
ficulty are probably y and g because their 
tails extend below the line. Crossing f and 
t in the middle of the space presents diffh- 
culty if the teacher is not skilled. The letter 
e should be made round like a c, with the 
little window left open, then the straight 
line drawn through moving forward from 
left to right. 

The letters a and g are the greatest de- 
partures from the print forms. Attention 
need not be called to it, however, unless 
the child does so of his own accord. 

If the teacher sees that the parents are 
familiar with the goals she has in mind, 
possible conflict may be avoided. When the 
parents do not know what the reasons for 
manuscript writing are, they might start 
teaching the cursive writing at home, thus 
interfering with the desired goals. 





Change to Cursive Writing 


As a result of recent experiment, some 
educators think the time for making the 
change to cursive writing should be during 
the latter part of the second grade. Many 
continue its use through the third grade, es- 
pecially where the children of the first three 
grades are grouped together. Some of the 
training schools of our leading universities, 
and a few progressive schools extend the 
use of manuscript writing up through the 
sixth grade. 

Many experienced primary teachers and 
supervisors feel that the manuscript style 
when thoroughly learned should be en- 
joyed and practiced for awhile before a 
new and more difficult type is introduced. 


By the end of the first grade, many pupils . 


are able to express themselves in manu- 
script style, unsupervised. They are able 
to write letters to friends and relatives and 
to compose and write simple stories of ex- 
cursions or pets or whatever phase of liv- 
ing their teacher may have directed most 
attention. 

By the end of the second grade, with 
adequate training, almost all children can 
write simple stories and letters fluently and 
with much satisfaction. If, at this stage, a 
new and difficult type of writing is intro- 
duced creative writing will be partially or 
entirely blocked. Not only will the child be 
disturbed by an entirely different way of 
setting down his thoughts but his limited 
spelling vocabulary will also hamper him in 
making progress in self-expression. 

Therefore it is argued by many primary 
teachers who have tried both alphabets with 
their third-grade classes that it is much bet- 
ter to defer the learning of a new style of 
writing till the end of the third or fourth 
grade. A few teachers prefer to teach chil- 
dren to read the cursive writing, however, 
and perhaps start them on rhythmic exer- 
cises to develop large arm strokes and to 
get a “feeling for the difficult capital 
stems, loops and compound curves to be 
encountered later in cursive writing. 


A few children prefer to learn to write 
their names in the cursive style during the 
third and fourth grades, but all unsuper- 
vised writing is continued in the simpler 
and familiar manuscript style. There are 
many arguments for postponing cursive 
writing indefinitely. Many children will 
want to continue using manuscript. And 
why shouldn't they? 


For Two and Three Teacher Schools 


In two and three teacher schools it seems 
advisable to stick to one alphabet, exclusive- 
ly in the primary grades, whatever the set- 
up. For instance if one teacher has the 
first four grades and: another teacher the 
upper four grades, it is preferable to teach 
only manuscript writing in the lower grades 
and cursive ‘writing in the other grades. 
The teacher is very likely to slight them 
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both if she attempts to teach two kinds 
of writing under the fourth grade. 


A T any rate the transfer should not be 
attempted until the child can write the 
manuscript style well, can read fluently and 
has the equivalent of a third or fourth 
grade spelling vocabulary. These require- 
ments are extremely important. If the child's 
creative urge to write is blocked at this 
period, it may never be recaptured. 

During the semester that the transfer 
from manuscript writing to cursive writing 
is being made the children should be per- 
mitted to use the manuscript style when 
writing independently. When a child is al- 
lowed to make the change of his own ac- 
cord, without teacher guidance, he inva- 
ricbly acquires incorrect or out-moded 
forms that must be unlearned at a great ex- 
penditure of time and energy. 


Integrated. Program 


For the purpose of securing an integrated 
program many teachers use the “experiential 
approach” that is so popular in the teach- 
ing of reading: 

The children discuss an excursion they 
have taken, or describe a pet or some home 
or school interest and the teacher prints 
on the black board, selecting only appro- 
priate contributions to record. The teacher 
then reads back what she has written and 
as soon as the pupils show an inclination 
to do so, they may read th> story them- 
selves. The beginners and immature chil- 
dren must trace all letters on the board 
before they attempt to copy a line. (Always 
iu a sentence, however!) Some will be able 
to copy a line on paper; some will not. 
Soon the most alert will be writing the 
whole story and a few even adding individ- 
ual touches. For beginners about six lines 
is perhaps enough for most experiences. 
Frequent reading of the entire line, sweep- 
ing from left to right is not to be over- 
looked! 

With this approach all sorts of things 
can be used for the writing lesson: health, 
safety, good manners, pets, excursions. Con- 
versation, of course, should precede all writ- 
ing lessons. 

It is impossible to tell which is language 
or reading or spelling and what part, ex- 
actly, is penmanship. 

When the story is wanted in a permanent 
form it is transferred from the black board 
to tag board and used for a reading chart. 
When this is done many teachers prefer 
to do the printing (manuscript writing) 
with a speed ball pen, number 2, and India 
ink. If the children look on while the 
teacher writes they can observe the direction 
of the strokes, how the teacher forms the 
letters, spells the words and many other 
things. 

Many teachers have eliminated the com- 
mercial printing press and make all their 
perception strips, labels and charts by hand. 
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This not only saves time but the charts look 
better and are just as easily read. Teachers 
report their pupils have no difficulty at all 
in the transfer from charts to pre-primers. 

There is the added advantage of having 
only one type of alphabet for reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, language, health habits, safety 
rules and for whatever needs to be recorded 
or communicated. 

If the teacher uses the speed-ball and ink 
for the charts, by all means let the chil- 
dren watch while they are being made. 


Chartmarker 


There is a chart-marker on the market 
that saves a lot of time, or the teacher can 
have one constructed herself. Six or more 
steer bars 34 inch wide are fastened into a 
frame 26 inches wide. Leave % inch spaces 
between bars. Ply-board can be fashioned 
nore inexpensively. If ply-board is used 
it should be kept shellacked and waxed to 
prevent warping. Some teachers use the 
music-liner and write with a pointed, black 
crayola but the ink is preferable. 

In spite of the overwhelming evidence in 
favor of manuscript writing for young chil- 
dren there are many who are still uncon- 
vinced of its superior worth. 


A Few Die Hard! 


At a recent meeting of educators, I heard 
a superintendent of a city school register 
this objection: “As long as adults in the 
business world must sign checks with cur- 
sive writing why bother with another kind 
of writing’? I wanted to answer him thus: 
“As long as these children when they grow 
up will be driving high powered cars, trac- 
tors and stream-lined trains, why bother 
with scooters, tricycles and kiddie-cars?” 

Besides, a 10-year-old child can learn to 
write his name in one lesson! He will not 
have a personal checking account before 
that! I know of 20 good reasons why pri- 
mary children should be taught manuscript 
writing but I have yet to hear one good 
argument against it from the viewpoint of 
what is best for the child. 


A few teachers are worried about the 
time when the children must make the 
transfer to cursive writing. Hundreds of 
children are making the transfer without 
difficulty, where the teacher is trained. The 
teacher must simply know her business: 
That is, Know How to Teach Cursive Writ- 
ing! 

But that is another story. In conclusion, 
may I recall to your attention the following 
points: 


Conclusion 


Recent experiment and the opinion of 
primary teachers and supervisors who use 
it indicate that manuscript writing is best 
for beginners. Experiment and use has 
pretty well established the fact that for the 


young child, drill for drill’s sake is not very 
effective. Writing should be taught in its 
relation to need and use, stressing tech- 
nique only incidentally. 

Seeing the uses for writing hastens its 
mastery, and increases the satisfaction felt 
in mastering a difficult skill. 


Mi any teachers feel that manuscript 
writing is more legible and easier to read 
than cursive writing. Because of the simple 
forms and the simple strokes involved, 
child experts claim there is less eye strain 
in reading and writing the manuscript 
style. This is of particular significance for 
children of poor vision and children with 
poor muscular coordination. Manuscript 
writing presents fewer difficulties for the 
left-handed child. 

Manuscript writing is simpler in form, 
easier and quicker to learn, easier and faster 
to write, less taxing in every way and be- 
cause of increased pleasure in reading and 
writing, it is more satisfying to the child. 
Manuscript writing, like the tricycle, is 
the child’s own vehicle. 


+ * 


The Story Way, by Julia L. Hahn, pro- 
fusely illustrated with paintings in full 
color by Margaret Ayer, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, is an un- 
usually beautiful and attractive primary 
reader; price 60 cents. 


* %* & 


At Crystal School 


A COMPLETE, new, and modern play- 
ground was installed at Crystal School, 
Suisun, Solano County, during the summer. 
While there may be larger playgrounds 


elsewhere, nowhere is there one better 
planned to meet the needs of the school 
and community, or better equipped, than 
the new Crystal Playground. Dan O. Root 
is principal. 

Immediately west of the main building 
is the surfaced portion, enclosed by a 
12-foot wire fence, and upon which are 
complete facilities for playing basketball, 
tennis, badminton, volleyball, soloball, hand- 
ball, hopskotch, and other playground 
games. West of the surfaced portion is a 
graded field, with a 13-foot winged wire 
backstop, for softball, pass football, soccer, 
baseball, track and field, and other games 
requiring a larger area for play. 

These grounds are for boys and girls of 
all ages, and it is hoped that adults also 
will make use of them. They are available 
az all times for use. 

This project, made possible by the Crys- 
tal School Board of Trustees, is one of the 
finest improvements in Suisun in recent 
years, and greatly enhances the value of 
the entire community. 


KICKBALL 


Mrs. Pauline J. Edwards, Third Grade 
Teacher, Grant School, San Diego 


“for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
—Matthew 19;14. 


A GROUP of third grade children were 
playing kickball. The third out had just 
been made by Hal, who had been putting 
his best into learning how to play the 
game. It had always been easy for Hal to 
read, to read books away over the heads 
of the other children, but this playing ball 
had not come so easy for Hal! 


The sides were changing. Bobby picked 
up the hard kickball and showing his anger, 
threw the ball at Hal and hit his shoulder. 
Bobby was put out of the game. He went 
over to one side and sat down. Hal, with 
his feelings hurt, and a sore shoulder went 
over to the other side of the field, sat 
down and put his head in his hands. 


The teacher thought of all the talks on 
courtesy she had given, of the fine discus- 
sions about courtesy. Now was this the way 
it all carried over? 


The game went on. To everyone's sur- 
prise Jim made an out. Jim, our champion 
player! Why, when Jim got up to kick, or 
bat, the fielders always stepped back and 
now Jim had made an out! The teacher 
took Jim aside and suggested that he go to 
Hal and say that he had made an out too, 
and perhaps Hal would like to come back 
in the game. 

Just what the conversation was between 
the two boys the teacher does not know,— 
but soon both boys were coming to play. 
Hal with a smile said, “I'd like Bobby to 
come into the game too.” What a lesson 
for us all. ‘Forgiveness is the fragrance a 
flower sends forth, after it has been 
trodden.” 

When the class went back to the room, 
Bobby went to Hal and gave him an air- 
plane he had been working on in his spare 
time. When the time came to go home, the 
two boys, Hal and Bobby were arm in arm, 
planning to play together over the week- 
end. The friendship continued throughout 
the years. 


School of Social Studies, 177 Post Street, 
San Francisco, has begun its 8th year; John 
W. Powell is chairman of the staff; Harley 
C. Stevens is chairman of the executive 
board; Edith S. Katten is executive secre- 
tary; Edwin J. Kent, Sonoma County Super- 
intendent of Schools, is chairman of the 
county committee for the School of Social 
Studies at Santa Rosa, an affiliate of the 
main school. This modern program of adult 
education considers basic social problems. 














Information in this paper was gathered 
and first summarized under the supervision 
of Albert C. Baer, chairman (1938-9) of 
the Education Committee, Department of 
Classroom Teachers. It is presented in the 
following form by the present committee 
consisting of Mrs. Isabel Pedro, Bakersfield, 
Miles McColin, Fowler, Dorothy Priestly, 
Hanford, Paul J. Christofferson, Chowchilla, 
and Wesley G. Anderson, Fresno, chairman. 















Mistas have been many com- 
plaints on the part of teachers at 
different times that they are over- 
loaded, that they have too many 
classes, too much extra-curricular ac- 
tivity, too many duties required by the 
community. 

The conflict of opinion 
among all these classes prompted the 
Educational Committee of the Cen- 
tral Section Department of Classroom 
Teachers to circulate a teacher-load 
questionnaire throughout the seven 
counties they represent. 







general 












The committee sought to answer 
these questions: How much time do 
teachers actually spend in school 
work? How is the weekly hour-load 
distributed? How much do separate 
fields of teaching differ in their time 
requirements? How much time is 
spent in serving the community be- 
fore or after school hours? 









They felt that an inquiry addressed 
to the 3500 San Joaquin Valley teach- 
ers should give a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of the amount of time actually 
spent. 


They also realized that they could 
not measure the differences in ner- 
vous strain required to handle pupils 
of different ages, abilities and back- 
grounds. But measuring the time- 
element is something and it is hoped 
that the information in the following 
tables will be of service to teachers 
and principals alike. 











While this survey was begun in 
1938, it was done entirely by volun- 
teer labor and took almost two years 
to complete. However, figures like 
these “keep.” There is not much 
change from year to year. 





LOAD OF THE TEACHER 


A SURVEY MADE IN SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY BY DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS, CENTRAL SECTION, CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The teacher load is here defined to in- 
clude the following factors: 1 Size of 
classes. 2 Number of teaching periods. 
3 Number of supervisory periods. 
4 Number of different subjects taught. 
5 Amount of time required on extra-cur- 
ricular and community work. 6 Amount of 
time required on clerical and office work. 
7 Amount of time spent on preparation. 
8 The type of subjects or grades taught. 

Of the 2600 questionnaires returned, the 
greater share were from teachers in larger 
schools, simply because there are more such 
teachers. This fact was taken into consider- 
ation and the averages given are for all 
teachers reporting. 
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Note the gradual decrease in hours as the 
enrollment increases. The teacher in the 
small senior high school puts in practically 
a day more per week than does the teacher 
of the large school. In the junior high and 
the elementary schools the difference is not 
quite so marked. But the average working 
week of all except the kindergarten teacher 
is well over the 40-hour week of the trades 
and industries. 

In fact the teacher of the small high 
school crowds into nine months within 175 
hours as much time as the average worker 
distributes over 12 months. 

These hours of labor plus the fact that 
teaching demands steady nerves and a clear 
head at all times, explains why the end of 
the school year finds us all in real need of 


- the vacation period. 


Table 2 shows the total hours of work 
per week and the number of daily teaching: 


Table 1. Hours of work per week reauired of the average teacher 
according to type and size of school. 


Senior High School Teachers 


0- 250... 
250- 500...... 
500- 800... 


Enrollment 


BN estos a nscnscciensins ncesparsash Wansieetabpionteriveeona 


1200-up pilin sat easici 
Average for all teachers reporting......... 


scntenbitnetese axssinse, 
S, ccxsaseenearasetrmeaeests 48.2 
weveee 44.1 
- 43.3 
46.38 


Junior High School Teachers 


O- 150... 
Pe ee tsictrpecrececectenspsesuon : 


Enrollment 


750-up Bree Seite ee 
Average for all teachers reporting............ 





43.4 
. 44,7 
44.2 
44.5 


Elementary 


Sanit I IN isin ecstatic ce oa ianingiiamatan 


Enroliment WRG Oise Ssicsceraceees 





I I cassis akc ciawtearnnicenccnstniceees 


500-up 
Average for all teachers .... 





- 42.6 


sstiihtin sacar sali hiawnitbannciciies 
sessed cinindmidnan 


-- 44.74 


Kindergarten Teachers 


Simm | Bae IE, CIN vnccescssesisnttnscccerseccsvionsests ialiipas 


Table 2. Senior High School Teachers 


Teaching Major 


Unclassified ........ 
SN cpetecdncins 
COED ossis sa sseie in eccns 
Social Science .... bates 
I ket ies 
Home Economics . 
I pcscsbranrpesvcecownecsh is kncteacaneeinichomssciseesetesuseiienscones 
Physical Education (Men)............... 

Physical Education (Women)............ 
Mathematics .... 
Language .......... 


RIDE hoo sce 
Science .... 









Number of Classes 


Hours Taught 

wast patisstapuaseneoca 49.3 5.1 
= 61.1 4.5 
istcthihcstatsdbadiessd 48.2 6.1 
nae 47.7 4.9 
nel 40.5 5.1 
iin 43.8 5.2 
hpaacaan we 42.5 6.7 
well Salecieshateae es 49.6 6.8 
saa pel lace tea aaa 38. 5.3 
44.8 5.1 
44.9 4.8 

40.6 6. 
38.0 6.1 
55.2 6.4 
43.3 4.9 


Table 3. Total hours of work per week of teachers in the elementary schools 
according to grades taught. 


First and second grades............ é 
Third and fourth grades................. 
Fifth and sixth grades...................... 


Seventh and eighth grades..............2.....0......cccccccsceeeeee 


All elementary teachers ........................... 





Number in Study Hours 

206 41.0 

248 37.0 

* bay ae 331 45.7 
ainssiaaeibilee Talpeanacteciambion” as 212 42.6 


shea pesos 997 41.9 


.. 50.8 hours 


46.8 hours 


49.6 hours 


Liha cssia sal wa onspioanlbgevecuiniaiacsiabe 34.9 hours 
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periods required of senior high school 
teachers, grouped according to their teach- 
ing majors. 


Agricultural teachers lead this list with 
55.2 hours of work to their credit. But 
then, farmers always did put in a long 
day! English teachers, with only 4.5 classes 
per day, work 51.1 hours a week. Plays, 
debates, orations, papers, library work, and 
constant reading must account for the ex- 
tra hours of preparation. Perhaps there are 
many reasons, differing with each school, 
why the women physical education teachers 
and the mechanical drawing teachers work 
less than 40 hours. 


A survey of 997 elementary school teach- 
ers shows that an average of 41.9 hours per 
week are spent in teaching activities. Table 
3 shows this information with the teachers 
grouped according to the grades taught. 


An increased number of major subjects 
is taught in the smaller junior and senior 
high schools. The number steadily decreases 
with the size of the schools. Table 4 serves 
to show this information. 


Average Class Sizes 
Table 5 


classes of all teachers, grouped according 
to the sizes of schools. 


shows the average sizes of 


An outstanding conclusion to be drawn 
from Table 5 is that as school enrollments 
grow larger, the size of classes tends to 
increase gradually, both in junior and senior 
high elementary 
schools, the increase in the size of classes 
stops at about the 500 enrollment mark, 
and then decreases. This, however, is de- 


schools. However, in 


sirable from an educational point of view. 


The average number of teaching and 
required daily of 
teachers, according to size of schools, seem 
to point out that the total number of 
periods greater in smaller 
schools. This may compensate in a small 
degree for the greater number of students 
in classes in larger schools, especially large 
high schools. Such a wide range of differ- 
ence, however, is not found in the junior 
high school group. 


supervisory periods 


of work is 


Many teachers have dreamed of going 
into a school where the classes are smaller, 
the periods are fewer, and the salary is large 
enough on which to live moderately, but 
comfortably. 


However, after studying these charts, it 
seems that while a move from a smaller to 
a larger school may help in one respect, 
yet there are still many advantages to be 
found in the smaller school. 


Only full-time teacher reports were con- 
sidered in this study. Attention is called to 


the fact that while high school teachers 
spend 23.98 hours teaching, they spend al- 
most as much again in other duties. Prep- 
aration to teach demands 11.72 hours, in 
large high schools almost 13 hours. Prac- 
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tically an hour per school day is taken up 
with extra-curricular duties. The community 
of the 500-800 enrollment school seems to 
expect most of teachers, 11/3 hours outside 
of school time. 


Table 4. Junior High School Teachers. 


DiGaeactitinescies hicebskasdiieidesnicnestageecaaeiaabsaneesieceses 
All Junior High Teachers... 


Enrollment Number of Majors 


- 150 3.5 
150- 400 2.3 
400- 750 2.1 
750-up 2.3 

2.5 


800-1200 
1200-up 


Table 5. Average size of classes of all teachers according to size of schools. 


Senior High School Teachers 


Enrollment 

0- 250 

250- 500 

500- 800 

800-1200 
1200-up 


Pupils Per Class 
19.3 
26.4 
29.4 
27.6 
29.8 
27.6 


0- 150 
150- 400 
400- 750 
750-up 


0- 250 
250- 500 
500-up 


Kindergarten Teachers 


All Kindergarten Teachers..... 


Table 6. Average number of teaching and supervisory periods required daily of 


teachers according to size of schools. 


Senior High Teachers 


Groups Enrollment 


0- 250 
250- 500 
500- 800 
§00-1209 


All Senior...... sik a 
High Teacher6s...............<.:. 


Teaching 
Periods 


Supervisory 
Periods Total Periods 


1.3 7.1 
1. 7.0 
6.4 
5.7 
5.3 


4.2 of 6.1 


Junior High Teachers 


0- 150 
150- 400 
400- 750 
750-up 
All Junior......... a 
High Teacherz......................... 


5.5 
5.5 
5.6 
5.2 


5.4 
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Table 7. Time distribution of weekly hour load in the performance of the various teacher 
duties according to size of schools. 


High School Teachers 





All 
Hours Per Week: Teachers 

| EE, | 
Supervisory Work . ..........-...20c.cssssscccesss-e- 3.71 
PEGDPREROR oecceccceccecneoeneess 11.72 
Extra-Curricular Work .... 4.76 
i EC 45 
SIND ec cnccctsiccicccscaunncsecanbcwonemass 1.76 
PN IN encsciccaricitastccsrccuipacsncetesstc’ 


A B Cc D E 
0-250 250-500 500-800 800-1200  1200-up 
25.6 23.70 25.92 23.20 23.10 
5.8 7.08 3.68 2.13 1.64 
10.7 10.06 11.02 12.41 12.82 
4.2 5.06 6.50 4.78 4.01 
38 1.33 24 -16 -04 
3.7 2.02 -93 1.42 1.71 
50.8 49.25 48.29 44.10 43.32 


Junior High School Teachers 








All A B Cc D 
Hours Per Week: Teachers 0-150 150-400 400-750 750-up 
I I aaa cacscsctscecistsceectieccansssesnctsdstnsnscsiiecccns 22.7 23.5 20.7 23.3 21.2 
NUNN PIII: iiss cnctnntictsenssesvesipreccesensitesabeccnantbianvect 6. 6.9 5.4 5.1 5.5 
SE IIIIN cc cuiicasdinienenestabinncussiincinspeasnicisemcsnsecmievesiatiinie ” UE 1.9 11.4 10.6 9.8 
MRE TEIOMIAS WOK 5. esececcsscccsnccvscrassonsenssecscsousees 3.02 2.5 2.6 2.3 4.4 
NI I icc ca stenedccteiccicconrnisnscsnennctecabionenscse -28 3 3 ol 3 
NID ies pelicdactescicascershavtaseivestncccspccisctecnbuakabidiisbeoeas 2.7 2.8 3.3 2.7 4 
NUE IID  isisvincassccssscnasisceeucascndensbcorsninieduiiociancbtinenaiad 44.5 46.8 43.4 44.7 44.8 
Elementary School Teachers 
All 1 and 2-Teacher 
Hours Per Week: Teachers Schools A B Cc 
0-250 250-500 500-up 
Class Teaching and Supervisory Work.................... 26.82 32.6 25.9 25.6 25.7 
SND: = ies ik ara alata ee 12.20 13.7 10.2 12.1 11.6 
IMIR WHE, ssn cnccisnscsccstncascsasctessoceenen 4.24 4.6 5.6 4.5 3.7 
Miscellaneous ................. 4 5 1.6 3.0 
Total Hours 49.6 42.2 43.8 44.0 





Arizona Teacher-Parent 


Becmninc with the September, 1940, 
issue of Arizona Teacher, the magazine has 
become Arizona Teacher-Parent and serves 
both Afizona Education Association with 
its 4,000 members and Arizona Congress 
of Parents and Teachers with 10,000 mem- 
bers. Circulation of the magazine is thus 
stepped up from 4,000 to 10,000. Nolan 
D. Pulliam, executive secretary of Arizona 
Education Association, who has been in 
charge of the publication of Arizona 
Teacher, serves as managing editor of Ari- 
zona Teacher-Parent. 


National Seminar on Building Stronger 
Professional Organizations is the title of a 
4-page preprint from 1940 addresses and 
proceedings of NEA. Willie A. Lawson, 
executive secretary, Arkansas Education 
Association, was chairman of the seminar; 
Charl Ormond Williams, NEA director of 


field service, was coordinator. The seminar 


indicated its deep interest in the movement 
for the further professionalization of teach- 
ing. Copies of the preprint may be obtained 
from Miss Williams at NEA headquarters. 


Fourth annual conference of Department 
Elementary School Principals was held at 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, July 6-19. Dr. J. Murray Lee, for- 
merly of Burbank, was in charge; the 675 
members of the conference enjoyed to the 
utmost the general assemblies, demonstra- 
tions, seminars and excursions. 

California was represented by Bernice Curren, 
Oxnard; Mrs. Rena M. Davidson, Mrs. Leo May 
Gamble, Eugenia H. O’Brien, Mrs. Lena L. 
O’Brien of Los Angeles; Etta Howell, Long 
Beach; Leonard Hummel, Chino; Mary Mullen 


and Mae Ransome, Alhambra; Sarah L. Young, 
Oakland. 


The annual conference called by the 
California Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in conjunction with the California 
School Supervisors Association and State 
Association of Supervisors of Child Wel- 
fare and Attendance, meets October 2-5 
in Vista Del Arroyo Hotel, Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia. 

Workshop sessions concerning classroom 
experiences will be of interest to general 
and special supervisors of the State. Mrs. 
Louise L. Wickersham of Burbank is pres- 
ident of the school supervisors association. 
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Crinklaw of King City 


WY ua CRINKLAW, age 
17, King City High School Future 
Farmer, received the most highly- 
sought honor among the 10,000 mem- 
bers of the vocational agriculture 
boys organization — the title of “Star 
Farmer,” bestowed publicly at the re- 
cent State Fair. 

Selected after months of investigation of 
the records of outstanding young farmers, 
Crinklaw won the award by having built 
up a $3000 swine enterprise in a little over 
three years, and by having taken an out- 
standing part in school and community ac- 


‘tivities during the period. The award is a 


cup given annually by Sacramento Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Young Crinklaw is red-headed, close to 
six feet tall, and weighs 190 pounds. He 
needs all the bone and muscle he can get 
to take care of close to 200 purebred pigs, 
tend to his field of Minnesota Hybrid corn 
and 15 acres of the beans for which the 
King City district is famous. 

Bill started his farming career a year 
before high school with one sow and a 
litter. Liking livestock, he launched ambi- 
tiously out next year as a: freshman with 
nine purebred sows and a boar-—some of 
the best stock he could get from California 
Polytechnic and from a fellow Future 
Farmer——Albert Grove, of San‘a Rosa. 

Today, he has a group of more than a 
dozen buildings, most of which he erected 
himself, and as good equipment as is neces- 
sary for a high-class, purebred livestock 
farm. His original foundation stock has 
grown to 37 sows and close to 150 young 
pigs, most of which will be sold as pure- 
breds for breeding, rather than to go to the 
market. 


High Sehool’s Task 


Admerican Council of Education has 
published a booklet entitled What the High 
Schools Ought to Teach; the report of a 
special committee on secondary school cur- 
riculum, prepared under direction of Ben 
G. Graham, superintendent of schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It contains historical material concerning 
the founding of American secondary 
schools, recent factors which have made 
changes necessary, vocational education as 
the solution of many problems, social stu- 
dies, and the preparation of new curriculum 
material. The report is interesting and con- 
tains much factual material. 

Single copies may be had from Amer- 
ican Youth Commission, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., 25 cents. 
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CREDIT MANAGEMENT 


CREDIT MANAGEMENT — A NEW PROFESSION IS RECOGNIZED 


Carl H. Henrikson, Jr., Director of Education, National Association of 
Credit Men, New York City 


a Siiteiia emerge as profes- 
sions as a result of the economic and 
social implications of the function per- 
formed; the extent to which educa- 
tional training is required to accom: 
plish satisfactorily the task involved 
and the degree to which a code of 
ethics is conscientiously followed by 
the group. 

Credit management, a _ relatively 
new profession, has gone through the 
steps taken by every profession in re- 
ceiving recognition. It will be recalled 
that surgery and medicine emerged as 
a profession from barbering and herb 
brewing. Other professions had simi- 
lar inauspicious beginnings. 

The first credit managers were 
called credit men. They were for the 
most part merely one of the book- 
keeping staff given the responsibility 
for approving or disapproving orders 
on the basis of the ledger experience 
of the customer. In the early Zieg- 
feld days, they were called “glorified 
bookkeepers.” Their functions grew 
until they became glorified out of the 
bookkeeping category. They became 
responsible for approving not only 
current accounts, but initial orders of 
new customers, collecting past due ac- 
counts, gathering information for 
credit files, determining credit poli- 
cies, and in many instances adminis- 
tering the insurance program and 
compiling tax reports. 

Late in the last century, an enlightened 
group of credit men met to discuss the 
abuses in credit practices growing out of 
a rapidly expanding credit economy. This 
meeting was the birth of National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. The outstanding ac- 
complishment of this early group was the 
formulation of an ethical code, the Canons 
of the National Association of Credit Men. 
Radical plans for cooperation and exchange 
of information were adopted. This group 
realized the need for better education for 
those employed in credit work. The sec- 
ond article of the Constitution which they 
drew up set forth the following objectives: 


“To encourage training in credit work 
through departments of colleges and universities 
by correspondence courses and a grouping to- 
gether of credit men and women in an insti- 
tute ‘of credit. 


“To disseminate useful and instructive infor- 
mation on credit and commercial subjects; to 
urge business practices whereby credit com- 
merce may be improved and the nation’s wel- 
fare advanced.” 

These objectives were not achieved im- 
mediately. The National Institute of Credit 
was not organized until 1920. At the pres- 
ent time the Institute has 56 Chapters oper- 
ating in the larger cities of the United 
States, offering courses in cooperation with 
37 leading universities, among them Uni- 
versity of California, University of South- 
ern California, University of Oregon. 


Opportunities in Credit Work 


The formal educational program leads 
toward the award of Fellow of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit. This award has 
become recognized as the professional hall- 
mark of the educationally qualified credit 
manager. Successful completion of the fol- 
lowing courses is required to obtain the 
award: 

Economics. 

Credits and Collections. 

Fundamentals of Accounting. 

Business English. 

Business Law. 

Merchandising. 

Publie Speaking. 

Problems of Credit Management. 


Crepit managers, for the most part, 
are fully aware of the social and economic 
impact of their activities. Much of the 
reward that they derive from their work 
comes from pride and satisfaction in having 
helped some struggling individual or com- 
pany over the rough spots and aiding in 
their success; saving jobs, and even patch- 
ing up families in danger of disintegration. 

Credit managers realize that they play an 
important part in our credit economy. They 
appreciate the fact that credit transactions 
create purchasing power, which in total has 
a direct effect on the value of our money. 
The general level of prices is directly con- 
ditioned by the total amount of money and 
credit in circulation. Credit, both com- 
mercial and banking, accounts for more 
than 90% of our total purchasing power 
media. It is clear that credit policies have 
a tremendous influence on the equilibrium 
of our economic system. These facts are 
fully appreciated by. most credit managers. 

The various fields of credit, — invest- 
ment, banking, commercial and consumer, 
differ only in the techniques employed and 
the type of information available. In in- 
vestment and banking circles, those who 
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have the authority and responsibility for 
investigating, analyzing and determining the 
credit risk are rarely called credit man- 
agers. 


We usually think of credit management 
in terms of commercial or retail credit. A 
few years ago, Dartnell Corporation made 
a survey of executive salaries. The results 
indicated that the average salary of the 
credit executive was $5,000 annually. The 
salary range in the commercial field 1s 
higher than that of the retail field. In 
both fields, the remuneration may be con- 
sidered good. 


Apparently, security of tenure is excel- 
lent. The National Institute of Credit from 
time to time announces that it will assist 
Fellows of the Institute to obtain positions. 
During the past three years only one Fellow 
has asked for assistance, and he was placed 
immediately. We can assume from this ob- 
servation that the man or woman in credit 
work who has the qualities of ambition, 
perseverance, aggressiveness and _ initiative 
necessary to achieve the award can hold his 
or her job. 

Advancement is not rapid. Years of ex- 
perience seem to be required to develop the 
sense of judgment required for this type of 
work. The training required for the work 
and acquired on the job places the credit 
manager in an ideal position for promotion 
to higher executive ranks. In no other 
department does one have the opportunity 
to become more thoroughly familiar with 
the broader executive functions. 


Mhany young people ask “How can | 
become a credit manager?” The answer 
is not easy because as yet there is no def- 
inite route for advancement. Far too often, 
when a new employee is needed for the 
credit department, he is drafted from the 
bookkeeping division or some other minor 
position. However, more and more college 
graduates with collegiate school of business 
training are being sought for credit posi- 
tions. 

The best advice to those desiring to en- 
ter credit work as a career or as a stepping 
stone to a higher executive position is to 
prepare themselves by proper specialized 
training. The business world and the credit 
profession need men who are trained, who 
appreciate the economic and social signifi- 
cance of their task and who will respect 
and follow the code of ethics established 
and developed by members of the profes- 
sion. 


Modern Human Relations, an elementary 
sociology, by Norman M. Kaster of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, a high school text of 
480 pages published by Little, Brown and 
Company, is attractive and easy to read. 
This Atlantic Text is frankly addressed to 
the youth of a troubled era; price $1.72. 








RURAL SCHOOL MUSIC 


INSTRUMENTAL OPPORTUNITY FOR THE RURAL SCHOOL CHILvD 


Gertrude A. Hoekenga, Music Supervisor, Stanislaus County Schools, Modesto 


Di rice all educators 
agree that rural school children are 
entitled to as many as possible of the 
privileges and advantages which are 
offered to pupils in sub-urban and 
city systems. 

As music educators, we hold also 
that every child should be given 
ample opportunity to express himself 
musically in such ways as his individ- 
ual preferences and capabilities may 
dictate, whether through singing, 
playing, creative activity, listening, or 
any other form of musical endeavor. 

In rural schools, we can offer sing- 
ing, listening, and creative experi- 
ences, but what about the 
mental experience? In rural 
schools, no teacher on the regular 
staff has had adequate training in in- 
strumental techniques to be able to 
handle this type of instruction. 


instru- 


most 


Many Problems 


Some two-, three-, and four-teacher 
schools, it is true, employ the services 
of a skilled instrumentalist who comes 
for a half day or several hours a week 
to give instrumental instruction and 
orchestral training. Unfortunately, 
however, many school boards are not 
yet aware of the need for this type 
of experience for children. 

In other cases, it is impossible for 
a school district to finance the instru- 
mental work. Often, where instru- 
mental work is offered, many parents 
are unwilling to invest in an instru- 
ment unless they are reasonably cer- 
tain of the child's permanent interest, 
and his aptitude for 
work. 

In addition to these problems, chil- 
dren who are musically gifted and in- 
terested, and yet are unable to finance 
the purchase of an instrument, must 
be given thought and consideration. 
How can the rural school meet these 
situations? 

We feel that in Stanislaus County 
rural schools we are finding an 


instrumental 





answer to this question, by the use of 
two simple instruments — the recorder 
and the tonette. 


Both of these instruments are so 
reasonably priced that the average 
parent feels he can afford to buy 
them, even though he may doubt 
whether the child’s interest will be 
sustained. Both are made of a compo- 
sition plastic material, which can 
withstand a good deal of the very 
strenuous treatment accorded them by 


children. 


Both are fingered on the principle 
ct the flute, clarinet, oboe, and saxo- 
phone, yet present no tone produc- 
tion difficulties, such as are met with 
in these instruments, and no reed is 
used for producing the tone. Both 
have a two-octave, chromatic range, 
and are commonly made in the key 
of C. Both can be used from grade 
three up. 


The recorder, and instruments of a 
similar type, is not new, having been 
used rather extensively in Europe 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. 
I: is slightly more than a foot long, 
has a rather mellow tone, and comes 
in soprano, alto, tenor, and _ bass 
ranges, although the latter three are 
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considerably higher in price, and find 
much more limited acceptance in ordi- 
nary school groups. 

The tonette has been described as 


“an elongated sweet potato.” It is 
about 8 inches in length. Its tone is 
not as rich as that of the recorder, 
but, because of its lower price, is prov- 
ing very popular. It has the ad- 
vantage of being less breakable than 
the recorder. 

We find that the use of these in- 
struments is filling some definite 
needs, and accomplishing a variety of 
purposes. Some of these are: 


1. To stimulate interest in music, 
especially where musical education has 


been neglected; 


2. To test individual musical tal- 


ent with a view to further study of 
instruments; : 


3. To build community and school 


board interest in providing for regu- 
lar instrumental instruction; 

4. To build the orchestra where such is 
provided, by turning over to the instrumen- 
tal teacher pupils who can read at sight, 
know the fundamental rhythmic patterns 
and the elements of staff notation, have 
developed the habit of practicing, and have 
learned to play as a musical unit and to 
follow direction; 

5. To give ear-training to tone-deficient 
children (we find that their singing has 
become more accurate as to pitch); 

6. To develop harmonic feeling, as these 
groups play in two, three, and four parts; 

7. To give training in harmonizing, by 
writing their own harmonic parts; 

8. To develop 
rhythm, and tone; 


sensitivity to mood, 


Tonette Class, Gratton School, Mrs. Frances Hand, Teacher (2-teacher school) 
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10. To provide for those children who 
otherwise would miss it, the opportunity to 
experience the satisfaction which comes 
from group playing. 

The groups in the accompanying picture 
provided the music for a county trustees 
institute. They aroused great enthusiasm 
among the listening group by their musi- 
cianly manner of playing, by their evident 
progress, and their earnest enthusiasm. 
Numbers played included the theme from 
Finlandia, Caisson Song, Amaryllis, and 
Country Gardens. With one exception, 
none of the performing group had had 
previous experience with any instrument 
whatsoever. Most of them knew nothing 
of music fundamentals when the classes 
were formed. 


W 0 teaches these classes? The regu- 
lar classroom teacher learns with the chil- 
dren. The instruction books are practically 
self-explanatory. In most cases, a definite 
period has been set aside for these classes, 
often a few minutes before the school day 
begins, a few moments at the close of the 
day, or a voluntary noon period. None of 
the teachers at present teaching these 
groups throughout our country had previous 
training with these instruments, and most 
of them play only the piano. 

There is a good deal of supplementary 
material available, and more is being pub- 
lished almost daily. Most of our teachers 
have a hard time supplying the pupils with 
enough to keep the children busy, as they 
report that “the children fairly eat it up.” 

Try it and have fun with the youngsters! 


* * * 


Iowa Radio Conference 


© crozer 17 to 19, State University 
of Iowa holds First Annual Iowa Radio 
Conference at Iowa City. Among problems 
to be discussed are: 
1. Building the Radio Audience. 
Scripts. 
Producing Dramatic Programs. 
Planning Musical Programs. 
Discussion Progrars, 
Utilization in the Classroom. 
News Broadcasting. 
Organization Programs. 
Training for Radio in College. 
10. Agricultural Broadcasting. 


The problems will be dealt with by means 
of demonstrations and discussion groups. 

State University of Iowa was one of the 
first universities to own and operate its own 
radio station. WSUI has been a pioneer in 
the broadcasting of radio courses. It is one 
of the few full-time educational stations. At 
the time of the conference WSUI will ded- 
icate its new radio studio building on the 
University campus. 

Additional information regarding the con- 
ference can be secured by writing: H. Clay 
Harshbarger, chairman, State 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


meeps 
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San Jose Leads 


Rey W. Cloud 


BR eaver's Digest, September, 1940, 
has an exceedingly interesting story of 
adult education in San Jose. Title of the 
article is Father and Mother Sharpen Their 
Wits and is condensed from an article 
from School and Society. Adult education 
in San Jose, conducted by David MacKaye, 
meets the education needs of the adult 
population of the Santa Clara Valley 
metropolis. 

This is a quotation from the article: 
“Experts call San Jose’s adult education 
program the finest in America.” Knowing 
Mr. MacKaye and Superintendent Walter 
Bachrodt and having had an opportunity 
of visiting some of the adult education 
classes, I am willing to bear testimony that 
the work in San Jose is of an exceedingly 
high order. Anyone interested in adult 
education work will find the article very 
worth while. 


* * * 


Sierra Reverie 


Jeanette Dissmeyer, Teacher, Oak Grove 
School, Graton, Sonoma County 


Brom high Sierra’s ice band, 
To wave-lapped shores of granite sand, 
Earth, to Heaven, her praise does sing. 


First nourished by the gentle rain — 

Then warmed when sun shines once again, 
Life, from Earth, in thanks does spring. 
Mother's 


strawberries seek the 


Where 
breast — 
And tall pines shelter song-birds nests, 


God, to Man, such blessings brings. 


Surrounded by the evidence 
Of this lowly life in reverence, 
Man must know —that God is King. 


* * * 


Gregg Speed Building, One-Year Course, 
by John R. Gregg; 672 pages, price $1.50; 
emphasizes the systematic presentation of 
shorthand skill training in the advanced 
year. 

Its 160 daily lesson-planned assignments 
for 40 minutes of preparation and 40 min- 
utes of classroom work are arranged in 32 
sections that follow the same instructional 
pattern. The purpose is to focus the teach- 
ing and learning efforts in turn on the 
major factors of advanced shorthand skill. 

The author states that one-third of this 
672-page text consists of shorthand plate 
material and that the book contains slight- 
ly over 125,000 words of dictation. The 
first half of the book is devoted to general 
business dictation and the second half to 
dictation on specific vocations. 
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Young Mac of Fort Vancouver, by Mary 
Jane Carr, is published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. This story about typical 
sons of the fur trade was written by a tal- 
ented Oregon woman, educated in the 
public schools of Portland. She has written 
many plays, stories and verses for children. 
The present volume is handsomely printed 
and illustrated; price $2. 


* * * 


San Franeiseo Journalism 


History of Journalism in San Fran- 
cisco, the Technological Growth of the 
Press from 1850 to 1900, Volume 6. 


W orks Projects Administration of 
Northern California, under direction of 
William R. Lawson, state administrator, and 
E. L. Daggett, supervisor, has completed 
another volume covering the history of 
journalism in San Francisco. Work Pzo- 
jects Administration is to be congratulated 
upon the thoroughness with which it has 
prepared its various publications. They 
are complete and authentic and contain 
material which the average reader would 
rarely be able to find. They are mime- 
ographed and, besides containing historical 
facts, have citations showing where the 
facts mentioned and similar materials may 
be found. 

Volume 6 contains descriptive material 
of practically all of San Francisco's early 
day publications and in addition discusses 
the practices and policies of the papers 
published in the Bay region. 


* * * 


Civic Adult Education for National De- 
fense is the title of a 6-page mimeographed 
tulletin prepared by Dr. John Brown 
Mason (chairman, committee on civic edu- 
cation for national defense, and director, 
1940 summer 
session, Claremont College) and a group of 
some 50 adult education workers who were 
members of the workshop. 


The editorial committee comprised: Mildred J. 
Wiese, consultant, American Education Press 
and editor, Adult Education Bulletin; Harry A. 
Overstreet, president, and Bonaro W. Over- 
street, research associate, American Association 
for Adult Education; David L. MacKaye, direc- 
tor, adult education, San Jose; John M. Bower- 
sox, assistant director adult education, Eureka; 
Grace R. Southwick, director adult education, 
Santa Barbara; Harvey Franklin, discussion 
leader, Long Beach; Helen Ward, director adult 
education, Salinas. 


Dr. Russell M. Story, president, Clare- 
mont Colleges, in the preface, states that 
the bulletin is not an official college nor 
state document. The workshop group, 
however, felt that the international situa- 
tion required adult educators to prepare for 
any national emergency. 


adult education workshop, 








MAKING HOME CALLS 


A SUGGESTED TECHNIC FOR MAKING HOME CALLS 


Carroll Lang, Teacher, Elementary School, Dunmuir, Siskiyou County 


Hox calls can be an important 
factor in improving teaching efh- 
ciency. It is not new for teachers to 
call on those parents whose children 
sometimes get into difficulty at school, 
but in the home calls lies an untapped 
natural resource for improving teach- 
ing, for improving community rela- 
tionships, and for making teaching 
more enjoyable for yourself. 


Results of home calls are several. 
One parent may be directly respon- 
sible for making an excursion possible. 
Another may be willing to cooperate 
in helping you carry out an excursion 
or in giving a class party. Still an- 
other may have articles of interest 
which he is willing to lend to the 
class. The possibilities of improving 
the behavior of a child as a result of 
a home call should not be omitted. 


Probably the best time to make a 
home call is at the beginning of the 
school year. However, satisfactory re- 
sults may be found by calling at 
almost any time during the year. 

Usually the success of your call is 
determined in the first few minutes of 
the interview. Remember that first 
impressions are lasting; therefore talk 
about -something pleasant. Pleasant 
things about which you can talk are 
not difficult to find if you have a 
wholesome attitude toward life. An 
attractive garden or even a few 
flowers or ferns in the yard or in the 
living-room may start such a conver- 
sation. 


Be generous in your praise of the 
things you notice. Be sincere in the 
things you say. Ask the person how 
he raises such colorful flowers. Direct 
the conversation so that the parent 
can establish his importance; minimize 
your own importance. 

To summarize, then, during the first 
few moments of conversation be delib- 
erate, be naive, be interested in their 
home, be interested in their work, and 
most of all be interesting yourself. 

Any teacher should have command 


of several subjects which are suitable 
for general conversation. A news- 
paper on the table, a magazine on the 
chair, or even a radio program may 
start a general conversation. If you 
are fond of animals, the playful dog 
or the sleeping cat may help you get 
started. 


While you have not yet said any- 


thing about the child, nevertheless the © 


parents or children, if they are pres- 
ent, are forming opinions of you and 
absorbing something of your attitude 
toward life and your attitude toward 
your job as teacher. You are forming 
a background for what soon will 
tollow. 

It is taken for granted that the 
reader is fully aware of the import- 
ance of a soft, well-placed, pleasant 
voice. Likewise if you are met with a 
rather formal greeting, adjust yourself 
accordingly. If the parent tells you to 
make yourself at home, take him at 
his word and let him know that you 
appreciate that privilege after a hard 
day of teaching. 

It is not at all difficult to carry on 
a conversation with a parent whose 
child is well-adjusted in school. But 
if you are calling on a parent to make 
a criticism, another technique is in- 
volved, and it is this type of a home 
call that I shall describe. 


Friendly Naturalness 


Let the purpose of your visit come 
up naturally. Your host or hostess 
will undoubtedly bring up the subject 
and in all probability before you are 
ready. Don’t look surprised, nor look 
as though that were the main purpose 
of your visit. 

Now that the subject has come up, 
begin positively if you can. Compli- 
ment the good qualities of the child. 
Find one, two, or three things which 
the child can do well. Compliment 
these things. Remember that there is 
some good in all children. People 
always like to hear nice things about 
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themselves or their children; then they 
are more apt to listen to criticism. 

In making a home call to improve 
a behavior problem, make a list of the 
points which would bring a desired 
improvement in behavior. Have these 
points clearly in mind before making 


the call. Should this list have six 
points, pick out not more than three 
points which you consider to be im- 
portant and discuss only these with 
the parent. 

Have some positive suggestions to 
make, suggestions which the child and 
suggestions which the parent can act 
upon. Attempt to direct the conver- 
sation so that the parent will make 
these suggestions for improvement. 
Immediately agree with the parent 
and tell him what an excellent thought 
that was, or tell him that you will cer- 
tainly cooperate with him in carrying 
out that suggestion. 


; lastly, leave with enthusi- 
asm. Leave with the idea that there 
is a possible solution at hand. Leave 
conveying the thought that you are 
glad that you have made another ac- 
quaintance and that you are confident 
that the boy or girl will be better ad- 
justed. If possible, leave after a bit of 
laughter. 

At school the next day, greet the 
pupil with a broad smile. Give him an 
errand of responsibility. Help him to 
establish his importance in the class. 

In a week or so call again on the 
same parent. Have some definite 
points showing where improvement 
has been made. At this call do away 
with all formalities. Come imme- 
diately to the point — that of compli- 
menting the improvement the child 
has made. Make this visit as short as 
is naturally possible. Make one or 
two more positive suggestions, and go 
your way. 

The results of such an interview are 
more than the change of behavior of 
the child. You are carrying your 
philosophy into a home. You are ad- 
vertising what the schools are trying 
to do. You are helping the cause of 
public education. You are improving 
human relationships. And, lastly, you 


are meeting one of the challenges of 
teaching. 
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THE PRESENT GENERATION MUST 
RISE TO THE INTELLECTUAL AND 


MORAL STATURE OF THE MEN 


AND 


WOMEN WHO FOUNDED THE REPUBLIC— 
Education and the Defense of American Democ- 
racy, Educational Policies Commission 


WY arninc that the American 
people face “grave concern regarding 
the future of their way of life and 
even of their existence as an inde- 
pendent nation,” the Educational 
Policies Commission issues an appeal 
to all citizens to strengthen the mil- 
itary and moral defenses of the coun- 
try as a safeguard against the enemies 
of democracy from without and 
within. 

The Commission endorses a “fair 
and impartial system of selective com- 
pulsory military training and service,” 
as the most democratic method of in- 
creasing the armed forces. 

Urging the American people, with- 
out the loss of a single day . . . to 
achieve the greatest possible military 
strength in the shortest possible time, 
the Commission names three imper- 
atives of national defense — military, 
economic, and moral. 


In the achievement of these objec- 
tives the Commission finds our sys- 
tem of education in a central role... 
“It can share in laying the physical 
and mental groundwork for effective 
military service. It can take a large 
part in providing the vocational and 
technical training which the conduct 
of modern war requires. It can help 
to achieve national unity by clarifying 
national goals and by inculcating 
loyalties to the values basic to a so- 
ciety of free men. It can assist in 
releasing and organizing productive 
energies. It can aid adult citizens to 
reach conclusions on the urgent ques- 
tions of national policy.” 

Leaving the strictly military phase 


of national defense to experts in that 
field, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission describes the facilities avail- 
able in the schools for the preparation 
of technicians needed in defense in- 
dustries, and emphasizes the obliga- 
tion of the schools to provide moral 
defense. This moral defense requires 
deep loyalties and devotion to the 
building of a better America on the 
part of all citizens, especially the 
youth whose services are yet to be 
performed for the Republic. 


Arouse Our Youth 


If the young people of the Euro- 
pean nations can be aroused to pro- 
tect totalitarianism to the point of 
death, the youth of a free country 
will respond to the challenge of 


Euaicuiag STRENGTHENING 
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democracy if that challenge 1s prop- 
erly presented to them. 


The Commission's proposal for en- 
ergizing the American schools in the 
present crisis is set forth in the latest 
publication of the policy-making body 
entitled, Education and the Defense 
of American Democracy. The 23-page 
booklet, with a 4-page leaflet of sug- 
gestions for local community organ- 
ization, may be obtained for a dime 
— in quantities, for less than 7 cents 
a copy. A news letter issued periodi- 
cally to keep all participants informed 
of developments in the program will 
be sent free upon request. 


Tue appropriateness of the American 
Education Week celebration, November 10- 
16, as a means of intensifying and strength- 
ening this program of defense is suggested. 


For more complete information on this proj- 


ect and on American Education Week, write 
to Educational Policies Commission, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


First Lieutenant Joseph I. Sullivan, Air 
Corp Reserve, of San Francisco, recently 
had two weeks active duty at the Air Base. 
Although a specialist in Lighter than Air- 
Craft, his training period at Hamilton Field 
was in connection with multimotored air- 
planes including the huge Flying Fortresses. 


from civilian life 
where he was supervisor of adult education, 
California State Department of Education. 
Through his position he had become active 
in the adoption of an extensive educational 
program now in force at the Marin Base. 


Lt. Sullivan comes 





JUNIOR COLLEGES 


CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE FEDERATION 


Rosco C. Ingalls, President of the Federation; Director, Los Angeles City College 


en we Constitution of California 
Junior College Federation states that 
the purpose of the organization shall 
be to foster and to promote ideals for 
our youth of the junior college period 
and to increase the usefulness and ef- 
ficiency of California junior colleges 
toward this end through 


a. Research concerning vital problems. 


b. Guidance, both educational and vo- 
cational. 


c. Publicity regarding such research and 
guidance through periodical reports to 
member organizations—the Junior College 
Association of Northern California, of 
Central California, and of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and to executives of all 
junior colleges of the state. 


public 


d. Adoption of uniform practice and 
procedure in desirable directions with final 
consent of the above-mentioned sections. 


There are 49 public and 15 private 
junior colleges in California. Most of 
these institutions hold membership in 
the Federation; annual membership 
fee is $10. 72,189 students were en- 
rolled in public junior colleges and 
1,480 in private junior colleges. In 
structional staff includes 2,272 men 


and women for the public junior col- 
leges and 269 for the private junior 
colleges. 


Three regional associations are included 
in the Federation: Northern California 
Junior College Association, Central Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association, and 
Southern California Junior College Asso- 
ciation. The presidents of these three 
Associations, with the Federation Officers, 
make up the executive committee. This 
year’s personnel is as follows: 


Rosco C. Ingalls, Los Angeles City Collexe. 
President of the Federation. 

Gardiner W. Spring, Chaffey Junior Colleze, 
Vice-President of the Federation. 

Richard J. Werner, Salinas Junior Collexe. 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation. 

J. B. Lemos, Salinas Junior College, Presi- 
dent of Northern California Junior Colleze 
Association. 

Henry A, Cross, San Luis Obispo Junior Col- 
lege, President of Central Junior College 
Association. 

Elmer T. Worthy, Glendale Junior Colleze, 


President of Southern Junior College Asso- 
ciation. 


Standing committees for the Federation 
include the following: 


1. Affiliations with the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


2. Athletic Re'ations. 
8. Relations with State Colleges. 
4. Legis'ation. 


5. Cooperation with American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 


6. Cooperation with the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 
7. Vocational Education in Junior Colleges. 


8. Goals of Adult Education 
Colleges. 


in the Junior 


9. Public Relations. 


Annual meeting of the Federation is 
held at the same time and place as that 
of Association of California Secondary 
School Principals and in conjunction with 
Annual Conference of Western Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
meeting for 1940-41 will be held in Oak- 
land on April 7-9. 

The 1940-41 program of the Federation 
includes a number of special projects in 
addition to those represented by the 
standing committee already named. Some 
of these special projects are: 


1. Committee on Pre-Service and In- 
service Training of Teachers for Terminal 
Education Curricula in Junior Colleges. 

2. Committee on Policies Involved in 
Giving Junior College Credit for Work 


Rosco C. Ingalls, President of California 
Junior College Federation 
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Experience on N.Y.A. Projects, Coopera- 
tive Training Projects, and Other Types of 
Work Experience. 


3. Committee on Coordinating Junior 
College Programs with Work Projects for 
Out-of-School Youth as Initiated by the 
National Youth Administration in Cali- 
fornia. 


4. Committee on Fees Charged in Junior 
Colleges. 


In addition to these Federation special 
projects, there is now in process a series 
of special studies or institutional surveys in 
California junior colleges under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and Chief of Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education. 


These studies are financed by a grant-in- 
aid from General Education Board. It is 
expected that these studies will be com- 
pleted and results published by July 1, 1941. 
Cooperating junior colleges have under- 
taken to formulate statements of policy and 
to collect descriptive statements of current 
practices in the following fields: 

1. What are the characteristics and educa- 


tional needs of post-high school youth in 
California today? 


2. What is the meaning of ‘General Educa- 
tion” for junior colleges today? 


3. What are the characteristics of the voca- 
tional education programs given in the Califor- 
nia Junior Colleges? 


4. What guidance procedures are used in 
California Junior Colleges? 


5. What are the characteristics and educa- 
tional needs of current student population in 
the junior college? 


6. What stezs need to be taken to promote 
an improved articulation between the senior 
high school and the junior college? 


7. What are the Best procedures for evaluat- 
ing any local institutional program in terms of 
its defined objectives? 


8. What practices are used in placement serv- 
ices to graduates of terminal education courses? 

The Federation, through its member in- 
stitutions is giving complete support and 
cooperation for the successful promotion of 
this series of significant studies financed by 
the General Education Board. 


The Federation is, also, giving its com- 
plete encouragement and cooperation to a 
nation-wide study of Terminal Education 
in the junior colleges under the sponsorship 
of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges and with the aid of a grant from the 
General Education Board. This study pro- 
poses: 

1. To explore the problem of terminal educa- 
tion in the junior college in all of its important 
relationships, both “general” or cultural, and 


“‘semi-professional”’ or vocational. 


2. To formulate a sanely progressive state- 


ment of philosophy of junior college education 
as a whole, but with special emphasis on its 
terminal aspects. 


3. To report and evaluate current practices 
and offerings in the field of terminal junior 
college education. 


4. To make constructive recommendations for 
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the guidance of junior colleges in the develop- 
ment of suitable terminal curricula and methods 
of making them fully effective through suitable 
personal procedures. 


5. To make definite provision for the inter- 
pretation and implementation of recommended 
procedures, 

Detailed reports on progress made 
by this nation-wide study during 
1940, with recommendations for its 
continuation will be included in the 
program for the annual conference of 
the Federation at Oakland 
spring. 


The 1940-41 program of the Cal- 
ifornia Federation of Junior Colleges 
is guided by an educational philos- 
ophy that may be stated in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


next 


1. The junior college, although consist- 
ing of a variety of sizes and types, is 
essentially a community institution and 
therefore has a special obligation to meet 
fully the needs of its own constituency. 


2. The junior college marks the com- 
pletion of formal education for a large and 
increasing proportion of young people, and 
therefore it should offer curricula designed 
to develop economic, social, civic, and per- 
sonal competence. 


3. The California Junior College Fed- 
eration and the American Association of 
Junior Colleges recognizes responsibility to 
aid junior colleges to formulate suggested 
curricula which will more adequately meet 
the educational needs of youth who will 
complete their formal education in the 
junior college. 


4. Terminal education, at the junior col- 
lege level, includes so-called “general” edu- 
cation, designed to prepare students for 
social citizenship and for individual hap- 
piness, and semi-professional and perhaps 
other types of vocational education, de- 
signed to prepare students for economic in- 
dependence. 


5. While course materials offered in ter- 
minal work vary with community needs and 
types of student body, the general problems 
encountered in offering terminal work are 
similar in nearly every community. 





should offer 


colleges work 


6. Junior 
suited to the best interests and abilities of 
their students and less restricted by concern 


for duplicating the existing pattern of 
courses of other institutions. 


7. Junior colleges should be encouraged 
to give a broad and practical application to 
the theory of part-time employment as an 
educational technique. Cooperation should 
be provided with the National Youth Ad- 


ministration and any other organizations or 























institutions which may aid in providing 
work experience for students. 


8. Junior college curricula can be or- 
ganized satisfactorily and judged fairly only 
in terms of each institution’s own philos- 
ophy of education, its individually ex- 
presed purposes and objectives, the nature 
of the students with whom it has to deal, 
the needs of the community which it serves, 
and the nature of the American democracy 
of which it is a part. In a democracy the 
fundamental doctrine of individual differ- 
ences is as valid for junior colleges as for 
individuals. Junior colleges do and should 
differ from each markedly. All junior col- 
leges, however, although they may differ 
in type, in location, in philosophy, in cur- 
ricula, and in other respects, have this in 
common: they are institutions for trans- 
mitting our American heritage and our 
American democratic ideals. 


The junior colleges of California 
will, therefore, during 1940-41 en- 
deavor to respond adequately to the 
unparalleled opportunity of creating 
more effective programs in terminal 
education to serve the educational 
needs of the people in the various 
communities and at the same time, to 
contribute most constructively to the 
National Defense. 
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EVERYDAY BIOLOGY 
Curtis, Caldwell, and 


Sherman 


An up-to-date course that makes high-school 
biology living and vital, enlarging the stu- 
dent’s point of view and giving him many new 
ideas for practical use in his own world. 


Through eight comprehensive units biological 
principles are developed continuously and 
definitely ; through the careful integration of 
social and scientific aspects the presentation 
is effectively balanced; through abundant 
exercise material the program provides for 
individual differences. 


698 pages, strikingly illustrated, $1.92, subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Voters Handbook 


Cc ALIFORNIA League of Women Vot- 
ers, headquarters at 447 Sutter Street, 
room 533, San Francisco, has issued Cali- 
fornia Voters Handbook. It contains 128 
pages of “definite, reliable and unpartisan 
information about each unit of government, 
local, state, federal, prepared for the use of 
all citizens who want to know what their 
government is and how it operates.” This 
material, prepared by experts in various 
fields of government, has been checked and 
rechecked by other experts, according to 
Mrs. Warner Clark, state president. 


The book contains ten chapters, as follows: 
The Voter, Elections, Political Parties, Federal 
Government, California Government, County 
Government, City Government, Public Personnel, 
Public Finance, and Public Education, 


Civic clubs, young people’s societies, po- 
litical clubs, social studies and _ citizenship 
classes, educators, professional and business 


people, and citizens generally” are listed among 
those who will find the handbook of special 
value. “To make your vote effective, you want 
to know what elective and appointive officers 
there are, what the duties of these officers are, 
what services the various units of government 
perform for you,”’ the prospectus concludes. 


The price is 35 cents, plus tax and post- 
age, (37 cents) for single copies; liberal 
discounts in quantities of 10 and over, or 
59 and over. 
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CHANGES IN POSITIONS 


RECENT CHANGES IN SCHOOL POSITIONS 


Carl A. Bowman, Director of Placement, Southern Section, Los Angeles 


Imperial County 
Homer Aker, formerly of Red Bluff, elected 
district superintendent of Imperial Union 
Schools and principal of Imperial Valley Union 
High School. 


Inyo County 
William J. Bauer, teacher, Santa Paula High 
School, elected to principalship, Lone Pine 
Union High School. 


Riverside County Schools 
William M. Sewall, vice-principal, Beaumont 
Union High School, elected district superintend- 
ent of Beaumont Schools and principal of Beau- 
mont Union High School. 
Riverside City 
Della Robertson elected principal of Bryant 
School. 
Mrs, Gladys 
Lincoln School. 
J. C. Price elected principal of Longfellow 
School. 
Gen D. Wight elected principal of Univer- 
sity Heights Junior High School. 
San Bernardino County 
Bruce Miller, principal of Ontario Junior 
High School, elected district superintendent of 
Ontario Schools. 


Barrier elected principal of 


Redlands 
Glenn E. Murdock, principal of the Junior 
High, elected principal of Redlands Senior 
High School. 
Paul Axtell, dean of boys, Redlands Junior 
High School, elected principal of Junior High 
School, Redlands. 


San Bernardino City 

Melvin Meeker, elected supervising principal, 
Eliot School. 

Kenneth Deardorff, elected principal of Met- 
calf School. 

Winifred Wierwille, elected 

principal, Mount Vernon School. 

Clifford J. Mattox, elected principal of Rialto 
Junior High School. 


San Diego County 

Donovan F. Cartwright, district superintend- 

ent at Beaumont, elected principal 
Dieguito Union High School. 

Ventura County 

Wells elected principal 


supervising 


of San 


Lyal 
School. 
Verne Crane elected principal of Piru School. 
Merton N. Rice, district superintendent of 
elementary schools, elected district superintend- 
ent of Simi Valley Unified School District. 
Ventura City 


Dean E. Triggs elected principal 
Henning School. 


Alhambra 
Norman B. Scharer, principal of Granada 
School, acting principal of Alhambra City High 
School during leave of absence of Harold M. 
Werre. 
Julia Long elected principal 
School. 


of Hueneme 


of May 


of Granada 


Beverly Hills 

Arnold A. Bowhay, Jr., 
superintendent of schools. 

Richard G. Mitchell elected principal of Bev- 
erly Hills High School. 

Burbank 

Donald D. Lay elected principal of Luther 
Burbank School, and of Edison School. 

Mrs. Lucile T. Graham elected principal of 
Joaquin Miller School. 

Duncan Harnois elected principal 
Harte School. 


elected assistant 


of Bret 


Compton 
Mrs. Ida M. Cordy elected principal of 
Colonel Lindbergh School. 
Glendale 
Byron J, Durley elected principal of Cerritos 
School. 
Pasadena 
Claude E. Earl elected principal of Emerson 
School. 
Leonard O. Bigham elected principal 
time) of the Abraham Lincoln School. 


Pomona 
Wayne Young elected principal of Alcott Ele- 


(half- 


mentary School and Washington E’‘ementary. 


School. 


South Pasadena 
Roy E. Simpson, superintendent of city 
schools at Santa Cruz, elected superintendent of 
South Pasadena City Schools. 
Mrs. N. Eloise Herr elected principal of 
El Centro Street School. 


Clair G. Montgomery, teacher in Ventura 
Junior High School, elected principal of Las 
Flores School. 


Loma G. Cavanaugh elected principal of Mar- 
engo Avenue School. 


Hans W. Koolen, principal of Corona Junior 
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High School, elected principal of South Pasa- 
dena Junior High. 
Elmer J. Erickson, 
elected principal 
High School. 


former  vice-principal, 
of South Pasadena Senior 


* * * 


San Mateo County Traffic Safety Com- 
mission has issued Bulletin 18, two mimeo- 
graphed sheets comprising an outline of 
the course in safety instruction given in 
one of the large high schools of that 
county. Persons desiring a copy of this 
bulletin may address the Commisison at 
County Court House, Redwood City. 

Ronald Anderson, teacher of social 
studies, Sequoia Union High School, Red- 
wood City, prepared the outline; Bessie B. 


Hayes is executive secretary of the com- 
mission. 
* = 


National League of Teachers Associations, 
What It Is, What It Does, is an excellent 
4-page leaflet giving an account of this im- 
portant national organization. Interested 
fersons should address communications to 
Mrs. Lottie K. Warmbold, secretary of the 
League, at 2843 36th Avenue South, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. Ida May Lovejoy of 
San Diego is Western Vice-President of the 
League. 


A NEW CURRICULUM 


FIT EDUCATION TO THE CHILD 


Ella M. Austin, Former Nevada County Superintendent of Schools, Nevada City 


0. all sides we are told to “fit 
education to the child”, but little is 
done about it. This is a serious prob- 
lem which should receive greater con- 
sideration. 


We now have mass education 
throughout the land. This is suited 
only to elementary grades, where uni- 
versal instruction must be given in the 
fundamentals to the greatest number 
at the least expense. But should this 
plan, which consists of the same as- 
signments for all, the same pace of 
progress for all, and the same goal for 
all, be continued in our high schools? 

The great teacher Socrates advocated 
“Know thyself.” He claimed that no two 


individuals were alike, physically or men- 
tally. 


Why not foster the special mentality with 
which a pupil is endowed, and place him 
in that specific course as soon as possible? 
In case he shows literary talent, why should 
he be compelled to follow a strenuous course 
in mathematics in order to graduate from 
high school? Why shouldn't such a pupil 


be given special training along the line of 
his talent?) The sooner the pupil's trend 
is discovered, the better for him in saving 
time toward becoming self-supporting and 
independent. 


Sometimes the special talent does not 
manifest itself until late in the teens. Such 
pupils are apt to move along with the aver- 
age group until motivated through capable 
assistance. Every secondary school system 
should employ competent counselors for 


this special purpose of “fitting education to 
the child.” 


Epucation is progressing and is de- 
veloping defirtite trends toward meeting in- 
dividual ability and practical needs. Why 
not offer a new curriculum including three 
distinct courses, viz., academic, commercial, 
and vocational? These courses are now 
being given in New York City high schools 
with excellent results, and diplomas of 
graduation issued accordingly. A_ pupil 
upon completion of one of these courses can 
be more definite on seeking further educa: 
tion or employment. The employer, like: 
wise, will better know what to expect of 
the applicant who is seeking work. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


CALIFORNIA, AND THE NATION, AWAITS THIS GREAT OBSERVANCE 


Joseph Burton Vasche’, Oakdale, Stanislaus County 


“Religion, morality, and knowledge be- 
ing necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall be forever en- 
couraged.”’—From the Ordinance of 1787, 
establishing the Northwest Territory. 


Piewcax public schools have 


always had just one basic purpose, 
that of — Educating for the Amer- 
ican Way of Life. 


What Is the American Way of Life? 


It is a free way, allowing one to live 
according to his own conscience. 

It is a peaceful way, settling differences 
by elections and courts. 

It is a friendly way, judging success by 
happiness and growth. 

It is a cooperative way, 
service to the common good. 

It is a democratic way, based on human 
brotherhood and the Golden Rule. 


What Is Education for the American 
Way? 


emphasizing 


It is universal, opening its doors to all 
the people. 

It is individual, helping each person to 
make the most of his talents. 

It is tolerant, seeking the truth through 
free and open discussion. 

It is continuous, knowing that learning 
is a lifelong necessity. 

It is prophetic, looking always toward a 
better civilization. 

Such are the Ideals of American Life 
and Education. 
With the world in the throes of war, 
it is significant that the sponsors of 
American Education Week — Na- 
tional Education Association of the 
United States, American Legion, 
United States Office of Education, 
and National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers— have selected as_ this 
year’s general theme, the pertinent 
topic,‘ Education for the Common 
Defense,” and again chosen Armistice 
Week, November 10-16, for its ob- 
servance. 


Daily Topics 


Sunday, Enriching Spiritual Life. 
Monday, Strengthening Civic Loyalties. 
Tuesday, Financing Public Education. 
Wednesday, Developing Human Resources. 
Thursday, Safeguarding Natural Resourses. 


Friday, Perpetuating Individual Liberties, 
Saturday, Building Economic Security. 


Education for the Common Defense 


What Does America Have to Defend? 


A spiritual heritage, the most precious gift 
from our forefathers. 

A people’s government, conceived by heroic 
men determined to be free. 

A great people, over 132 million souls of 
many races and creeds. 

A vast wealth, found in our natural resources 
from sea to sea. 

A hopeful future, to leave to our children and 
generations unborn. 


What Is Education for the Common 
Defense? 


It is individual, helping each person make the 
most of his talents. 

It is universal, seeking to educate all children 
and all the people. 

It is practical, helping prepare people to earn 
a good living. 

It is civic, preparing individuals to be wise 
and loyal citizens. 

It is spiritual, recognizing the eternal dignity 
of human personality. 


A System of Universal Public Education 
is the Greatest Common Defense the 
American People Have Built or Can Build. 


Thus, this year, in addition to the 
broad purpose which has characterized 
American Education Week since its incep- 
tion in 1921—namely, that of acquainting 
the people with the needs, aims, and 
achievements of the schools—there is the 
vital need for every school and every 
teacher in the nation to rededicate all 
efforts to the teaching and to the perpetua- 
tion of the American Way of Life. 

The Great Citizenry must have the lead- 
ership of the profession if the basic Ameri- 
can qualities are to be strengthened. There 
is no other agency in the land which can 
provide this direction. 


Wn own school, regardless of 
its size, type or location, can con- 
tribute immeasurably to the welfare 
of your own community by develop- 
ing a broad, well-organized observ- 
ance program this year, including 
student and faculty speeches before 
lay groups, special school demonstra- 
tions and exhibits, programs over lo- 
cal radio stations, and newspaper 
stories. National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., will gladly 
provide materials for local use. 


VIA 


COUNT your blessings! 
An old record shows that in the early 
1800’s, one teacher in Mass. received 3 
pounds, 10 shillings for an annual salary. 


AVY CHILDREN require con- 
crete information at a glance. 1729 il- 
lustrations in THE WINSTON DICTIONARY 
FOR ScHOOLs instantly clarify words that 
would require a paragraph of definition. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“WILL CIVILIZATION VANISH IN THE 
CONFLICTS OF MAN? ARE SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE TOO 
INTRICATE TO SOLVE? EXPERIENCE 
HAS SHOWN THAT THE “METHOD OF 
SCIENCE” IS THE EFFECTIVE APPROACH 
TO COMPLEX PROBLEMS. OUR SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS MAY BE STUDIED BY THE 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND AN OBJEC- 
TIVE SOCIAL SCIENCE CREATED.” 


—Franklin B. Carroll 


AY SUFFICIENT cause to 
make objective thinking imperative is 
the estimate that the population of the 
world has trebled in the past 160 years. 
Dr. Carroll’s INTERPRETING SCIENCE 
SeRIEsS—Book I, UNDERSTANDING OUR 
ENVIRONMENT; Book II, UNDERSTAND- 
ING OuR Wor Lp; and Book III, UNpER- 
STANDING THE UNIVERSE—develops the 
scientific attitudein the junior highschool. 


READ allabout AMERICA! 
54 WINSTON juveniles provide true ad- 
ventures in Americanism for Grades 
1-12. Write for “All-American” circular. 


SOMETHING to remem- 
ber: 111,422 American soldiers died on 
foreign soil during 1917-1918 in a war 
which cost the U. S. $25,000 a minute 
for actual time of participation. Today’s 
propaganda intensifies the importance 
of vital statistics, charts, and graphs on 
the World War presented in Hisroric 
CURRENTS IN CHANGING AMERICA by 
Carman, Kimmel, and Walker. 


LYK” EUCLID and 1940 meet in 
the new MopERN TREND GEOMETRY, by 
Strader and Rhoads, which will interest 
your most artful dodgers of mathematics. 


MH KEEP your history and ge- 
ography classes up-to-date by supple- 
mentary use of a special chronological 
war chart, furnished free upon request. 


Ay 44PROOF ofthe pudding...” 
The overwhelming reception of Easy 
GROWTH IN READING, released less than 
a year ago, is writing publishing history. 
Hundreds of thousands of children find 
reading a joy with this delightful series. 


The sonn ¢ BOVINE S gol comeany 





A New 
Science Reader 


INSECT 
STORIES 


By 
FREDERICK SHACKELFORD 


PRICE, $1.25 


Stories to awaken the child’s interest 
in the most common insects and 
to give him an idea of their 
importance in relation 
to human life. 


Reading level: easy fifth grade though 
content is adequate for more ad- 
vanced classes, and useful for slow 
groups in junior high school. 


The author of these stories is both 
teacher and scientist, and his first 
hand experience with children is his 
guide to the materials and the style 
of writing that will hold their in- 
terest. 


How to make tools and cases for col- 
lecting and preserving insect speci- 
mens is a fascinating chapter writ- 
ten for boys and girls who like to 
make things. 


“What is it?’—the young collector's 
first question—is answered by a 
simple chapter which gives a helpful 
but not too complex guide to classifi- 
cation. 


An annotated bibliography and a 
complete index are provided. 


There are 125 large scale illustrations 
which are examples of the best 
modern photography. 


+ 


HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING CO, 


609 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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BOSTON TEA PARTY 


AN ORIGINAL DRAMATIZATION IN TWO SCENES 


Bertha C. Potts, Teacher, 7B-13 Class, McKinley Intermediate School, 
Redwood City, San Mateo County 


Characters 


Samuel Adams 

Several Boston Colonists 
Master Grimes, the Printer 
Mistress Grimes, his Wife 


Scene 1 


Time: December 16, 1773. 

Place: Printshop near Old South Church, 
Boston. 

As the curtain rises, we find the Printer’s 
wife admitting Samuel Adams into the 
Printshop. 


Mistress Grimes: Please come in, Mr. 
Adams. They're waiting to hear from you. 

Samuel Adams: Thank you, Mistress 
Grimes. Are all the men here and disguised? 

Mistress Grimes: Yes, Mr. Adams, they're 
here and waiting. 

First Colonist: Oh, here he comes now! 
What happened at the meeting? (Several 
others talk and ask questions at once.) 

Samuel Adams: We've been discussing 
the Tea Tax and other acts of Parliament. 

Second Colonist: What was said about it? 

Third Colonist: Yes, tell us what hap- 
pened! 

Samuel Adams: It has been talked over 
very thoroughly. The people are objecting 
to the Tea Tax more strongly tonight than 
ever before. 

Fourth Colonist: Did anyone take Eng- 
land’s side? 

Samuel Adams: Yes, there were a few, 
but the Colonists soon won them over. 

Fifth Colonist: King George III is too 
stubborn. He won't even let us have our 
representatives in Parliament. 

Third Colonist: Since the majority of the 
colonists are in favor of our sending repre- 
sentatives to England, I say we must stick 
to our motto, “No Taxation without Rep- 
resentation!” 

Second Colonist: What is your opinion 
toward all this, Mr. Grimes? 

Master Grimes: 1 have thought it over, 
and I am absolutely in agreement with you. 
What do you think, Mary? 

Mistress Grimes: I think you are perfectly 
right. When are we going to show the Eng- 
lish our attitude? 

Samuel Adams: As soon as the meeting 
is over, we'll get started. 
plans perfectly clear? 

Second Colonist: Would you please go 
over them again? I'm not quite sure. 

Samuel Adams: When you hear the sig- 
nal, slip out of the shop quietly and head 


Men, are our 


for the dock. Be sure you know which of 
the three ships each group is to raid. I’m 
going back to the meeting, now. Good-bye. 

Fifth Colonist: What shall we do while 
we're waiting for the signal? 

Third Colonist: Let’s start a game of 
checkers. 

(Ad libbing may fill in here, with im- 
promptu conversation about the checker 
game or the general situation.) 

(After a few moments they hear four 
loud knocks on the door.) 

Fourth Colonist: There's the signal! Here 
we go to defend our motto: “No Taxation 
without Representation!” 


Curtain 
Scene 2 


Time: The same night, a few minutes 
later. 

Place: On board one of the English 
ships. 

(When the curtain rises, we find one of 
the groups of Colonists, disguised as Mo- 
hawks, on board one of the ships.) 

First Colonist: The fun has started! Let's 
get the tea overboard in a hurry! 

Fourth Colonist: I certainly would like to 
see the King’s face when he hears about 
this! 

Second Colonist: I wonder how Parlia- 
ment will react? 

(All this time the men are working rap- 
idly, breaking open the tea-cases with their 
hatchets and throwing the contents over- 
board.) t F 

Fifth Colonist: I certainly hate to see all 
this tea going to waste, but we surely don't 
want to pay that tax! 

Samuel Adams: You're doing well, men! 
Keep it up, and we'll have this “Tea Party” 
finished sooner than we expected. 

Third Colonist: You'd better see if the 
guard is still gagged and bound, Jim. 
Maybe you'd better stay and keep an eye 
on him. 

Fourth Colonist: I hurt my leg with the 
hatchet. May I go instead of Jim? 

Second Colonist: All right, George. I'd 
rather stay and help, anyway. 

First Colonist: Here’s the last case, men! 
What do you say we let Samuel have the 
pleasure of dumping the last of the tea 
overboard? 

Samuel Adams: I'll do it with pleasure. 
I hope that this is the end of the Tyrant’s 
grip and the Tea Tax! 


Curtain 
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School Absences 
Due To Colds 
Cut Three-Fourths! 


—Would Such a Record in YOUR School Be Helpful? 


©4 PERFECT RECORDS: These 

three Kernersville (N. C.) young- 

sters were members of a large 

roup that followed Vicks Plan 

or five winter months and had 

4 no school absences due to colds. 

(This perfect record is unusual 

but just look at the splendid 

gvessaes foe all those who fol- 
lowed Vicks Plan.) 


How Plan Was Tested 


The tests among these 2,650 school-age 
children extended over five winter months. 
Those taking part in the tests were divided 
into two groups, as equal as possible as 
to number, age, sex, and living conditions. 
One group followed Vicks Plan, while the 
other simply continued their usual practices 
regarding colds. 


Results Must Be Significant 


These tests were supervised by practicing 
physicians. The records, kept under their 
direction by teachers, were sent by the 
physicians direct to nationally known pub- 
lic accountants, who tabulated and certified 
the results. 


Suggest Trial of Plan 


Records show that, throughout these tests, 
results varied in different groups. Some 
were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, 
individual results from following Vicks 
Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the high 
average of its success, as indicated by these 
results, suggest to you the desirability of 
giving it a trial among your pupils or 
classes? Then—wse the coupon! 


EVERY MOTHER SHOULD BE 
GLAD TO COOPERATE WITH YOU IN 


AZARD OF 
TRYING TO REDUCE THE H ‘oe 
in these clinical rests. 


COLDS TO HER CHILDREN 


This record is an average of results reported from clinical tests 
of Vicks Plan—tests among 2,650 school-age children. It is a 
record that speaks for itself—in terms which you understand! — 


20.64% Fewer Colds 
(one-fifth fewer!) 


Note the sum total of results: A reduction of 54.95% 
(more than one-half!) in days of sickness due to colds 
—a reduction of 77.99% (more than three-fourths!) 
in school absences due to colds. 


36.39% Shorter Colds 


(over one-third shorter!) 


Vicks Plan is simple and easy to follow. Why not organize your group to 
follow it this winter? To help you in this, Vicks Technical Staff have pre- 
pared a booklet—“The Common Cold” —which carries a complete story 
of the School Tests and detailed directions for following Vicks Plan. 

Carrying other important and interesting information about Colds, this 
booklet serves as a Teachers’ Manual on this important health subject. It is 
also a practical guide for mothers in dealing with the problem of colds in 
the home. 

This booklet should be of real help to you in the classroom. Additional 
copies, as needed, and available, will be given you on request for distribu- 


tion to the mothers of your group. Use the coupon below to get your copy 
immediately! 


MAIL IT TODAY! 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1803 D 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information on 
The Common Cold, inclodin the story of the School Clini- 
cal Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I under- 
stand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may have additional 


copies on request for use in getting the cooperation of 
mothers of my group. 





EMERGENCY SCHOOLS 


WHITHER EMERGENCY SCHOOLS? 


Annie Hicks, Teacher, Badger School, Tulare County 


We wre . . . Right to the 


goal of practical idealism, say I with 
assurance, after many years of teach- 
ing, for I consider this lusty offspring 
ct our grand American school system, 
as being a most promising youngster. 
I hope to prove it in this short article. 

So, may I informally “humanize” 
the equation, and give the picture as 
I see it from practical experience? 

First of all, the successful Emer- 
gency School teacher requires special 
qualities of being able to see quickly 
into the condition of the pupil’s mind, 
and then patiently overcoming the 
difficulties. 


I find that the constant moving 
from place to place, and the unsettled 
condition of the child’s home life, does 
one of two things to the child: (1) 
it either gives him an inferiority com- 
plex which causes a lack of confidence 
in his ability to learn, or (2) it causes 
a “hardboiled” attitude towards the 
world in general and the school in 
particular — the attitude of not caring 
a darn whether he learns or not. 

The latter case is much more diffi- 
cult to handle, as one must first break 
down the bravado before one can 
build up the proper attitude. This 
breaking-down process requires great 
tact and diplomacy, as well as 
patience. 

The average migratory child is very 
wise in the ways of the world. He 
is usually quite a schemer, and one 
must be on guard for that every 
moment. 

As far as grading is concerned, it 
is a case of individual instruction. 
For instance: in one school I had quite 
a large 6th grade made up of 15-year- 
old girls and boys, but most of them 
did not know the 4th grade work. 
Consequently, I had to go back and 
teach most of them 4th grade work 
and then lead up as quickly as pos- 
sible to what they should know. 

In many cases, they were so happy 
to do something well, that they be- 


came very enthusiastic, and worked 
very hard to get ahead in their les- 
sons after that. One boy said that he 
just could not learn to spell, so we 
started out with three words. When 
he received his first 100% he was so 
delighted that he worked for all he 
was worth, and in two months he 
kept up with his class in spelling. He 
was the proudest boy I ever saw. He 
said he had never gotten 100% be- 
fore in his life. 


I find that the average migratory 
child comes under the phrase of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in being “ill-clothed, 
ill-housed and ill-fed.” This factor 
bears heavily upon his ability to 
learn, as we all know. Here in Cali- 
tornia every effort has been made to 
relieve the situation, and with a meas- 
ure of success. 

As a rule, these children remain 
such a short time in each school, that 
they begin to think there is no use 
in trying to learn, so the first thing I 
do is to build up an attitude of “I 
CAN learn well —and I DESIRE to 
learn quickly.” And I find that one 
must give special attention to each 
child in the subject in which he is 
most behind in the class standard. 

Most migratory children have no 
intention of going on to high school. 
They just figure on remaining in 
school until the law releases them. So 
a big problem is to change that atti- 
tude also. 


Praise Their Work 


A successful way of building up 
the study attitude is to praise their 
work. They have been so knocked 
about, that they do not expect kind- 
ness or praise. It works wonders 
with most of them. 

Teaching of manners and morals is 
a very important part of this school 
work. The parents of these children 
scem to have little time to teach these 
things. But the children like it, and 
feel quite important when they have 
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learned to be mannerly. Many of 
them, after they feel the necessity of 
being able to act correctly, teach their 
parents. 


I had a letter recently from the 
mother of two 8th grade boys whom 
I taught in a mountain Emergency 
School. She stated that her boys 
said: “We're sorry we had to move to 
the city. Our old teacher taught us 
more in one day than we have learned 
in the city school since we came 
here.” 


I think the reason for this remark 
was that I made it a point to explain 
fully and clearly each difficulty they 
had in every line of work. There 
was not time for this in the larger 
city school. Teaching the child how 
to study is an important part of this 
work. 

The migratory child has some ad- 
vantages over other children. One is 
that the child is taken out of the rut 
of living in backwoods places, and his 
mind is stimulated by seeing new 
sights and meeting new people. He 
also has a chance to have better- 
trained teachers. Many of these chil- 
dren come from places away back in 
the wilderness where any high school 
girl is permitted to teach, and where 
the teaching is poorly done. 


I. Tulare County, our superin- 
tendent makes it a big point to send 
specially-trained teachers to Emer- 
gency Schools, and for the last four 
years, has given us the best equipment 
in books and school supplies of all 


kinds. Having everything first-class 
in that respect, there was no excuse 
for us to do a poor job of our emer- 
gency teaching, so it inspired us to do 
our very best. I have tought in city 
schools where we were no better sup- 
plied than in our county here. One 
15-year-old boy who had wandered 
all over the country, said that ours 
was the best Emergency School he 
had attended in any state. He had 
picked peas, hops, berries, cotton, and 
all sorts of fruit; had worked in let- 
tuce fields, gathered onions 
potatoes. 


and 


Mr. Guy Hopping, superintendent 
of General Grant National Park, who 
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was instrumental in getting the Emer- 
gency School there, gave us every 
cooperation in his power. He devoted 
much time in getting the school 
started, and in seeing that the chil- 
dren and teachers were well cared 
for. “He and his helpers went to much 
trouble to get the welfare workers to 
obtain hot lunches, and underwear, 
shoes, sweaters and coats for these 
children. They also bought blankets 
and beds for them. I have never 
seen people on relief better cared-for 
than at General Grant Park. 

And in this work, I have applied 
my pet theory that the ultra-modern 
teaching of new methods will be 
stressing “training for service” instead 
of “training for leadership.” The 
true leader serves best. One of our 
large industrial organizations has this 
for its motto. Why not try it in the 


issued by National Broadcasting Company, 
New York City,— Listening to Leurn; 
Music for Education; and How Schools Can 
Use Radio. Dr. James Rowland Angell, 
president emeritus of Yale University, is 
educational counselor for the company. The 
rapidly increasing utilization of radio 
throughout the schools of California give 
special timeliness and usefulness to these 
three publications. 


* * * 


Meeting Special Needs of the Individual 
Child is 19th Yearbook, N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals; Eva 
G. Pinkston, executive secretary. 
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Improved technics of measurement have 
revealed the great variety and magnitude 
of individual differences among children. 
While all or nearly all children have cer- 
tain educational needs in common, many 
pupils have special needs which require in- 
dividual attention. School administrators 
and teachers, therefore, have a two-fold 
task: 1. to discover all they can about 
the needs of each child, and 2. to help meet 
these needs so far as possible through the 
school. 


Price $2; study outlines, 25 cents each. 
Order from the department at 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


/vmiplat. PERSONAL LOANS 


ARE ARRANGED TO FIT YOUR INCOME 


, cl , 
a ee ee Teachers under tenure having a good credit 

' rating may borrow from Bank of America with- 
out co-signers. Loans are available from $50 to 
$1,000, depending upon individual qualifications, 
and may be arranged through any branch during 
regular banking hours. 


The actual cost of a 7émeplan personal loan is 
$6 per year — or only 50c per monthly payment 
— for each $100 borrowed. This cost is 65% less 
than the rate permitted by law and charged by 
many loan companies. The chart below shows 
you exactly the cost of loans of various amounts, 
together with the monthly payments. Remember, 
when you borrow through 7émeplan you always 
receive the exact amount of the loan. There are 
no deductions, and the cost of the loan as shown 
in the chart includes life insurance for your 
protection. 


New Heath Books 


D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Col- 
umbus Avenue, Boston, have issued two 
noteworthy texts: 1. Conservation and Cit- 
izenship, by Renner and Hartley, is the first 
balanced approach to physical and social 
conservation prepared for high school use. 
The content is equally effective in social 
studies classes in any section of the United 
States. The units are rich in integrated 
materials and the style is lively with a 


wealth of study aids and illustrations; price 
$1.60. 


2. Correlated Dictation and Transcription, 
by Forkner, Osborne and O'Brien, Gregg 
edition, has correlation as its keynote. This 
highly-functional new text trains the stu- 
dent to transcribe in good form. The 
vocabulary is composed exclusively of the 
first 3,000 words of Horn Basic Writing Cash You | Total 
Vocabulary. All typing and shorthand ties wr y eee 
strokes are counted; price $1.80. 


6 Months Loan 12 Months Loan 


Credit You 


Total | Credit 
Has Cost|} Re 


Total | Credit 
You | Has Cost 


You | Has Cost 


$ 50.00 | $ 8.83 |$ 53.00] $ 3.00 ae ee 
eS 100.00 | 17.17 | 103.00 3.00 $ 5.50 |$110.00| $10.00 
150.00 | 25.75 | 154.50 4.50 . . 8.25 | 165.00] 15.00 


200.00 34.33 | 206.00 6.00 11.00 | 220.00} 20.00 
330.00} 30.00 


300.00 51.50 9.00 . 16.50 
400.00 68.67 12.00 - \< 22.00 | 440.00} 40.00 
500.00 85.83 15.00 \. s ld 27.50 | 550.00; 50.00 


‘ 


Alameda County Superintendent of 
Schools Edgar E. Muller, issues a praise- 
worthy mimeographed bulletin now in its 
third volume. In his greetings to teach- 
ers in the initial issue this fall, Mr. Muller 
calls special attention to the teachers’ guide 
in reading, the language reports and the 
testing program. 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL {2Y¥Ak.% ASSOCIATION 


Memeper Feperat Deposir Insurance Corporation 


* * * 


Three beautifully printed, illustrated bro- 
chures of practical interest to teachers are 








EDUCATION IN CCC 


EDUCATION IN A CIVILIAN CAMP AS VIEWED BY A CTA MEMBER AND 
FORMER STUDENT-TEACHER REPRESENTATIVE 






John B. Leith, Educational Advisor, CCC Camp, Feather Falls, Butte County 


Adsout 24 miles from Oroville, 
county seat of Butte County, and 
nestled in the high Sierra, is a small 
town called Feather Falls, named for 
that great Feather River Falls, which 
drops 600 feet to the canyon below. 
The populace is mainly composed of 
lumbermen operating a new saw-mill 
recently opened in this vicinity. 

But apart from this small com- 
munity, there stands a group of drab 
green buildings which house United 
States Forest Service and Civilian 
Conservation Corps Camp 5445. 
Piloted by Lieut. Herbert Martin, for- 
merly of Alabama and now a loyal 
resident of California, the camp today 
is progressing and growing. 

The first camp organized and sent 
here was set up in November, 1934. 
At that time Civilian Conservation 
Corps itself was only 19 months old. 
Company 5445 entered residence here 
in October, 1939. From the start 
Feather Falls has been a winter camp. 
During the rainy months it is alive 
with activity. During the hot summer 
months its buildings are deserted, ex- 
cept for a watchman. 


In spite of its occupation for only 
7 or 8 months during the rainy sea- 
son, an ambitious program of work 
has been accomplished from this 
camp. This has included construction 
of Inland Bar road into Feather River 
Middle Fork; Denver Mine road 
across Feather River South Fork; 
Sucker Run millroad; two sections of 
Ponderosa Way firebreak; extensive 
firebreak along Fields Ridge; Forest 
Service telephone liné to Challenge 
and on to Quincy, headquarters of 
Plumas National Forest; and other 
projects, including camp-ground im- 
provements for public benefit. 

Today maintenance and repair of 
the important Forest roads, trails and 
telephone lines of the area require 
many man-hours of labor each year. 
To this has been added blister-rust 


control work, to prevent blister-rust 
from causing irreparable damage in 
sugar pine trees of this area. Some of 
the finest sugar pine trees in the world 
are in this forest. CCC boys protect 
these mature and young trees from 
damage, a job well worth doing. 

This last thought carries us to the 
work of educational helpers whose 
duty it is to protect the boys who pro- 
tect the trees. We try to protect the 
boys from irreparable damage in the 
form of inadequate education. 

To most of us in California, educa- 
tion is viewed as a natural heritage, an 
inherent right of every child. There- 
fore, to those of us who have had no 
experience of education elsewhere in 
the nation, comes the astonishing fact 
that education in some parts of the 
United States is a luxury and not the 
great right and heritage that we of 
California know it to be. It is a lux- 
ury in the South because of the great 
economic depression. A luxury be- 
cause only a privileged few can take 
advantage of its opportunities. 


Southern Young Men 


The youths from the South are to 
be admired for their attitude of co- 
operation and gratefulness. These 
young men are from North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, and have 
been deprived of education due to 
economic pressure. Today they realize 
that to survive, education is essential. 
Some have never seen the inside of a 
school nor heard the new young 
teacher call the roll. 

These new conceptions to our 
youths have been expounded by their 
“buddies” who have told them “all” 
about school, but these lads them- 
selves never have been exposed to 
education. Economic conditions at 


home have prevented their attend- 
ance, they were needed to plow fields 
and pick cotton, to help keep the fam- 
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ily alive. 
wards of Uncle Sam, they have an op- 
portunity to learn what they have 
missed. 


But now that they are 


My first visit to the Camp proved 
eventful. Employed by the county and 
under direction of James Nesbit (principal 
of Oroville Union High School and long- 
time member of CTA), I was introduced 
into a situation which neither of us knew 
much about. 


After induction into the ways and cus- 
toms of the camp, I found Arthur McLean, 
former teacher and member of CTA in 
1921, and also member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Lambda Chapter, University of California. 
I felt relieved to know I had the company 
of a brother and member of CTA who 
now serves as Educational Advisor to the 
Company. 

Somehow that good fellowship existing 
among CTA members had winged its way 
uy: here in the mountains and maintained 
its principles and ideals. I was fresh from 
my teacher-training course at University of 
California and seasoned to the needs of 
education among the youth of today by my 
work with NYA in Oakland. Now I was 
to see another government agency function- 
ing in education for our youths. 


My first thought was to give an educa- 
tional questionnaire; a survey of what 
courses the young men needed, and what 
types of boys were here in camp. This idea 
had been suggested to me by B. O. Wilson, 
superintendent of Contra Costa County, 
who impressed me with the value of such 
a survey. 


On the questionnaire, I asked the young 
man’s name, age and residence; highest 
grade completed in high school. Most of 
the lads had only a meager grammar school 
education. A few had graduated from 
high school. Their ages ran from 17 to 23. 


I found that they were 8 to 18 years old 
wken they had left school. Why did they 
leave school? They said they had to work, 
support the family, got tired, expelled, etc., 
the usual answer of economic-pressure 
groups. 

Listed below are courses I thought they 
might desire, with the number indicating 
those who wanted the course: 


Arithmetic, History — 17 
elementary — 23 Machine Shop — 19 

Algebra — 9 Mechanical 

Civics — 3 Drawing — 14 


Composition — 8 
Current Events — 2 


Public Speaking — 30 
Personality Dev.— 10 


Dramatics — 5 Reading — 16 
Forestry — 9 Spelling — 25 
Government — 3 Typing — 45 

Grammar — 14 Writing — 16 


Health and Hygiene — 10 Woodworking — 20 
Public speaking and typing were the 
most popular. According to the enrollment 
today, these classes are still the most popu- 
lar. To the. speech arts teacher, teaching 
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public speaking and phonetics to Southern- 
ers is quite a task. What to do with their 
accent in pronunciation and enunciation is 
a problem but lots of fun! 


Next I left a blank line with a notation 
that should there be any course which I 
have not listed and that they desired, would 
they please name that course on the blank 
line. One wanted geometry, another bar- 
bering, another vulcanizing, and another 
salesmanship. 


Then came an interesting question: “Are 
you interested in a high school diploma?” 
Out of the 100 who answered the question- 
naire, 42 were interested. 


Anxious to Read 


Next I asked if they were interested 
enough in their education to do outside 
reading on their own; 42 signified their in- 
tention to do this. Then I wanted to know, 
since this education is voluntary, would they 
attend classes regularly if they were so or- 
ganized; 64 said that they would be sure 
and attend. 


Then I wanted to know what the boys 
planned to do when they left camp. That 
was my last question; I had 53 ideas of what 
they were planning to do, ranging from 
loafing to engineering and construction. 


Tue survey revealed that some of the 
young men could not read nor write. Some 
had never been to school; only 5% to 10% 
had a diploma from high school. They be- 
gan to leave school at the age of 8. At 18, 
the usual age of boys leaving high school, 
these boys were leaving grammar school. 
The reasons for leaving school were mostly 
economic and only a few said they “were 
tired” of it. Most of them said they never 
had the opportunity to go to school. 


We started on the courses which were 
desired the most. The boys came regularly 
and were very attentive. Soon I was giving 
a course in Spanish. 


I found that spelling and penmanship 
were poor. The boys seem to have about 
4th grade writing and spelling ability. 


These young men at Feather Falls Camp 
are now enjoying a full-well-rounded edu- 
cational program. The commanding officer, 
subaltern, educational advisor, doctor, Forest 
Service technical staff and two cooperative 
high school teachers are now giving in- 
struction. 


After a few weeks in camp we decided 
to put on a show. We had a few skits and 


Tovay these young men who other- 
wise would not have had a chance at edu- 
cation, are thanking Uncle Sam in the form 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
Board of Education of the State of Cali- 
fornia for the opportunity to get an educa- 
tion; thanking the people of this state for 
those things which they were not able to 
secure in their own state. 

It is gratifying to know that California 
Teachers Association is part of the group 
that is helping these young men get an 
education. Gratifying to know that our fu- 
ture Americans are enjoying the right of 
education. Helping these boys become bet- 
ter citizens, better leaders and better men 
is the best thing education can do. Con- 
gratulations then to all those responsible for 
the granting of this opportunity. I am 
thankful that I am a part of this wonderful 
opportunity. 

x oe & 


A Functioning Program of Home Eco- 
nomics, by Ivol Spafford is one of the ex- 
tensive series in this field published by John 
Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. A large-format volume of 485 
pages, by an expert of University of Min- 
nesota, this is a study of what has been 
done and is being done to build a home- 
life curriculum; planned for administrators, 
teachers or curriculum workers; price $3. 


Personality 


Pp ERSONALITY and Etiquette, by Lil- 
lian N. Reid, head, home economics depart- 
ment, San Bernardino Senior High School, 
is an attractive and thoroughly modern text 
and reading-book for high school young 
people, furnished by Little, Brown and 
Company; 290 pages, price $1,28. 

Miss Read merits hearty congratulations 
upon the admirable manner in which she 
has presented the life subjects in which 
every high school boy and girl is interested. 
Clever illustrations by Mary McMahon add 
greatly to the charm of this attractive vol- 
ume. 

* & & 


National Geographic Society, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces publication of its 
illustrated Geographic News Bulletins for 
teachers. These bulletins are issued weekly, 
5 bulletins to the weekly set, for 30 weeks 
ot the school year. They embody pertinent 
facts for classroom use from the stream of 
geographic information that pours daily into 
The Society's headquarters from every part 
of the world. 

Each application should be accompanied 
by 25 cents to cover the mailing cost of the 
bulletins for the school year. Teachers may 
obtain bulletins in quantities for class use, 
to be sent to one address, but 25 cents must 
be remitted for each subscription. 


—You Get 
CASH BENEFITS 


Right at home 
if You are under the 


Few teachers can afford to depend 
upon help that comes only when 
the Doctor advises ‘Hospital Care.” 
Records show that far more teachers 
aredisabled by minor accidents, simple 


illness and quarantine. Thousands of teachers who 
belong to T.C.U. will tell you what it has meant 
to them to have the 10-way protection which 


Paid for 
“Minor Illness” 


“I wish to thank you for your prompt 
settlement of my recent claim for 11 days 
non-confining illness. I appreciate the 
T.C.U. and its fairness of adjustment. I 
feel that it is really a friend in need.” 
Miss Willie Cobb, Honey Grove, Tex. 


What T.C.U. Will Do for You 
Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for ac- 
cidental loss of life; $333 to 
$3,000 for major accidents 
(loss of sight or limb); $50 a 
month when totally dis- 
abled by confining sickness 
or accidental injuries (includ- 


T.C.U. gives at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 


You Always Know What 


Your T.C.U. Protection Will Cost 
As a T.C.U. policy holder, you need never fear “extra 
assessments.”” The price you pay for the policy you 
choose gives you just what it says and you have nothing 
extra to pay no matter what happens. You are protected 
not only while teaching, but while on vacation as well. 


Send the Coupon—No Agent Will Call 
T.C.U. employs no agents, yet has members in every 
state in the Union, in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Canal Zone, and in Canada and Mexico. Mail the coupon 
today for complete information. 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
2219 T.C.U. Building 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


stunts and the lads turned out like profes- 
sionals. After the show we had a dance. 
Previous to the show we held dancing 
classes. The boys really enjoyed themselves 
and demonstrated their ability in dancing. 
Now the dancing class and the play produc- 
tion class are favorites. 


ing automobile); $50 a 
TESS month when quarantined 
Pia he and salary st t 

Hospital and Operation 

Benefits, Travel Identification Benefits, Sur- 

geon’s Bills for Minor Accidents, Optional 

Benefits for Certain Complete Fractures and 

Dislocations. Policies paying larger benefits 
will be issued you if you so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 


woe FREE INFORMATION COUPON «== 
To the T.C.U. 2219 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 
Protective Benefits. Send me, without obligation, 


; Certain 


aaeee NO AGENT WILL CALL e@oeeee 





SUPERFLUOUS 
> HAIR 


Positively 
Destroyed 


Your Beauty 
Restored 


\\ 
ELECTROLYSIS 


is the only method endorsed by physi- 
cians for the safe and permanent removal 
of superfluous hair —30 years ago we 
invented the multiple needle method 
which reduces time and cost and makes 
it possible for every woman to rid herself 
of superfluous hair without pain or scars. 
Consultation without obligation. Inclose 
ad for booklet, “Your Beauty Restored. 


Established 45 Years 
MADAME STIVER 
Suite 723 - Telephone EXbrook 3380 
133 Geary Sr. San Francisco 


Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridge 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, have published 
two important new texts. 

Singing Wheels, by Mabel O’Donnell, 
is one of the Alice and Jerry books, Read- 
ing Foundation Series. Admirably printed, 
it is richly illustrated with many pictures 
in full color; price $1.08. 

2. Challenges to American Youth, by 
Joseph Irvin Arnold, a large-format volume 
of 700 pages, is a senior high school course 
in present and future problems of our re- 
public. The author presents these problems 
as incentives to achievement and especially 
as challenges ‘to youth. The presentation 
is in line with recommendations of Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and makes a dis- 
tinctive and timely contribution to the mod- 
ern curriculum. Typography is attractive 
and illustrations are abundant; price $1.80. 


* * * 


Speak Up, America! 


© peak Up, America!, a new educa- 
tional radio program, is being broadcast 
each Sunday evening from 4:30 to 5:00 
over radio stations KGO, KECA, KTMS, 
KFSD as part of a coast-to-coast NBC net- 
work of 45 stations. This truly different 
program employs an entertaining formula 
to make America’s people, young and old 
alike, conscious of common speech faults. 
Interest is stimulated by the awarding of 
weekly cash prizes. 

A search of many weeks was made for 
an authoritative “Wordmaster” to serve as 
Teachers and stu- 
dents alike will enjoy this splendid pro- 
gram sponsored by The Better-Speech In- 
stitute of America. Incidentally, its influ- 
ence in developing improved parental speech 
habits should have a favorable effect upon 
the child. 

“Speak Up, America!” is recommended 
to teachers, children and parents by the 
National Broadcasting Company. 


master of ceremonies. 
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REFERENCE MATERIALS 


HOW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS USE REFERENCE MATERIALS 


Ransom Eng, Teacher, Memorial Junior High School, San Diego 


‘Riz training of junior high school 
children in the use of information 
sources is too frequently left to 
chance. Most children have asked a 
question here, and another there, and 
have by this means partially equipped 
themselves, but few unaided are able 
to proceed systematically toward the 
solution of a given problem. 


Teachers report instances of chil- 
dren who have completed high school 
without acquiring any great facility in 
finding information for themselves. 

Could this be the outcome of a sit- 
uation in which all teachers have 
shared the responsibility, and no one 
has assumed the entire burden? Is it 
because teachers are more concerned 
with facts than they are with teach- 
ing children how to find information 
for themselves? 

It is believed that a course in the 
methods of gathering information can 
be advantageously placed at about the 
7th grade level. Two trial courses of 
this type, offered at the beginning of 
the term, have yielded good results; 
students have been better qualified to 
work successfully with the materials 
at hand, and there has been a sub- 
stantial saving of teacher time. 


The contents of the course can be 
quickly determined by the teacher 
after an examination of the plans for 
a given unit. It takes little experience 
to anticipate the deluge of questions 
which pour in to the, teacher's desk at 
the beginning of any new activity. Of 
course, the continual change in source 
material, in both quantity and kind, 
makes such a study very flexible as far 
as procedures are concerned. 

Requirements for such a course will 
naturally vary with the previous 
training of the students in the group, 
with available materials, and with the 
type of problem under consideration, 
but in general the following list of 
points of emphasis will be found to 
have a reasonably wide application: 


Exercises in the use of the dictionary. 
Exercises in the use of encyclopedias. 


Preparation, by each student, of a map 
of the school library showing sections which 
contain books likely to be needed in the 
coming activity. 

Study of the types of information, other 
than word definitions, which are available 
in the dictionary. 

Practice in the use of the index. 

Practice in the use of the library card 
catalog. 

The preparation of a bibliography. 

Exercises in the use of the reader's 
guides to periodical literature. 

Understanding of the resources available 
in the reference section of the library. 

Practice in the use of the city library. 

Knowledge of local information sources 
such as the chamber of commerce, societies, 
organizations. 

Knowledge of kinds of information avail- 
able in government bulletins. 


There are two suggested ways of 
introducing such a study: it may be 
an independent activity in itself or it 
may be organized as the subsidiary of 
another unit. 


@. these two methods the second 


has been more successful than the 


first. A student working on some 
problem in local resources, for ex- 
ample, will soon find himself in need 
of more information. When this time 
arrives the teacher may suppy exer- 
cises related to the need. This can 
well apply to the entire group. It will 
greatly resemble the typical subject 
matter assignment except for one sig- 
nificant difference. Everyone will be 
using the same technique, to ensure 
group mastery, but great variation will 
be seen in the subject matter toward 
which the technique is directed. Each 
pupil will be applying research meth- 
ods, but in each instance he will be 
solving some problem of his own. 

After engaging in such a study the 
child is better able to bring related 
bits of information into focus on a 
given problem. Actual practice in the 
use of many varied sources of infor- 
mation, while pursuing some problem 
selected by himself, will provide him 
with the means of independent evalu- 
ation and decision. 
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OCTOBER 1940 
Reading and Thinking 


Mi acmman Company has issued an 
important 3-book series of remedial readers 
entitled Reading and Thinking. These 
books (the result of long and painstaking 
research by the authors, Stella S. Center 
and Gladys L. Parsons) aid in solving the 
widely-prevalent school problem of poor 
reading. The philosophy woven into the 
organization and content of the books may 
be summed up in one sentence: Reading is 
thinking; training in reading is primarily 
training in thinking. 

The books are adapted for use in grades 
7 to 12 inclusive, depending upon the read- 
ing ability of the pupils. The third book, 
Problems in Reading and Thinking, may be 
used with satisfaction by college pupils and 
adults who wish to improve their speed and 
comprehension of reading. 


The selections in the series, fascinating 
and informative in themselves, are grouped 
according to major purposes of reading 
Instructions are given to pupils for employ- 
ing the reading technics appropriate to the 
various purposes. 

Prices: Experiences in Reading And 
Thinking, $1.20; Practices in Reading And 
Thinking, $1.40; Problems in Reading And 
Thinking, $1.80. 

J. H. Beers is manager, Pacific Coast 
Branch, Macmillan Company, with offices 
at 350 Mission Street, San Francisco; Rob- 
ert E. Archibald is in charge of promotion 
in the educational department. 


Nareoties and Aleochol 


Atconxot, Tobacco, and Other Nar- 
cotics is the title of a 17-page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, portion of course-of-study 
in health and physical education, Berkeley. 

Mrs. Violet Richardson-Ward, who has 
charge of this work in the public schools 
and is author of the bulletin, has accom- 
plished a very fine piece of work, worthy 
of being effectively utilized throughout Cali- 
fornia schools. 

In her introduction she states that the 
School Code of California reads: 

“3.42 — Instruction must be given in all 
grades of school and in all classes during the 
entire school course, in manners and morals, and 
upon the nature of alcohol and narcotics and 


their effects upon the human system, as deter- 
mined by science. 

“3.43 — All persons responsible for the prep- 
aration or enforcement of courses-of-study must 
Provide for instruction on the subjects of al- 
cohol and narcotics as required by law.” 


“The purpose of the bulletin is to make 
it possible for all of our teachers to fulfill 
this requirement adequately. I have made 
no attempt to limit the field of opportunity, 
but rather, have stressed minimum essen- 
tials. 


“Instruction in the effects of alcohol, to- 


bacco, and other narcotics may sometimes 
best be taught as a distinct and separate 
subject; but, generally, should be included 
as an integral part of the program in 
health, home economics, science and the 
social studies.” 


Bess C. Johnson is Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of Harrison Publishing Company 
(home office, 32 South Fourth Street, 
Columbus, Ohio). Miss Johnson's address 
is 4950 LaCalandria Drive, Los Angeles. 


| a no more than 


you can pay with ease. 


Pay no more for the ac- 
commodation than you 
need to. By dealing direct 
with this bank you will get 
lowest prevailing automo- 
bile loan rates. Call at 
this bank’s office near 
your home or school — or 
ask your insurance man 
for details. 
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Science Service, for the popularization of 
Science, was organized in 1921 as a non- 
profit corporation, with trustees nominated 
by National Academy of Sciences, National 
Research Council, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, E. W. Scripps 
Estate, and the journalistic profession. 
Headquarters are at 2101 Constitution Av- 
enue, Washington, D. C. 

The magazine, Science News Letter, tells 
what is new in science, does it with pic- 
tures, with brief text, in 16 lively pages 
each week. W. E. Ritter of University of 
California, Berkeley, is honorary president 


of the board. 
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TO TEACHERS 


Donald DuShane, President, National 
Education Association 


y 
N O nation survives by guns alone. 
Our government has proclaimed total 
defense. In a democracy, the morale 
of the people comes first. Toward the 
establishment of dynamic national de- 
fense the teachers of America have a 
mighty responsibility. Perhaps no one 
of us will face greater professional 
responsibility in his lifetime. . . . 

The foremost aim of the schools 
throughout the present school year 
should be to clarify in the minds of 
young and old the goals of democ- 
racy and to revitalize the faith of the 
American people in their own ideals. 
Citizens have every reason to expect 
teachers to dedicate themselves to 
such a program of moral and spiritual 
defense, because in no national crisis 
have teachers ever failed to fulfill the 
obligations of their profession. . . 

The most effective service toward 
the establishment of national unity 
cannot be rendered by teachers who 
lack adequate financial support, free- 
dom from minority-group pressure 
and intimidations and who are not 
effectively unified in professional 
organizations themselves. Already 
schools are attacked by some whose 
interest lies outside the perpetuation 
of democratic ideals of justice and 
freedom... . 

The single-handed efforts of teach- 
ers avail little. Unless they stand to- 
gether, they will fall separately. To 
protect themselves, to protect Ameri- 
can childhood, to protect American 
liberty, teachers need the most com- 
plete and the most active professional 
organizations — local, state, and na- 
tional —they have ever had. 


1940 Yearbook of Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica illustrates its section on Education 
with an action photograph of the girls 
tumbling team of Oakdale Union High 
School. Previously photographs of the girls 
have appeared in Life magazine, and in the 
five major theatrical newsreels. Mrs. Helen 
W. Gray, dean of girls, directs tumbling, 
which is conducted as a wholesome physical 
education activity at Oakdale High. 





An Experiment In Responsible Learning, 
by Learned and Hawkes, is a 62-page re- 
port published by Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching and relates 
to projects in the evaluation of secondary 
school progress. It ‘is one of a series of 
studies of the relations of secondary and 
higher education in Pennsylvania and is 
bulletin no. 31 of the Foundation. President 
Jessup in the foreword states that “the re- 
sults of the study should prove a source of 
encouragement to any teacher who is will- 
ing and able to undertake the sustained and 
exacting effort.” 


Benjamin F. Rush 


Tennant C. McDaniel, Superintendent of 
Schools, Solano County, Fairfield, and Dan 
O. Root, Principal, Crystal School, Suisun 


—- herewith is Honor- 
able Benjamin Franklin Rush, deceased 
Sept. 8, a true California pioneer, 
and the school trustee with probably 
the longest continuous service record 
in the entire state. He had just com- 
pleted his 60th continuous year as 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
Crystal Elementary School in Suisun. 
For more than five decades he had 
been chairman of the school board. 
Born in Sacramento County in 1852, his 
family moved in 1853 to Suisun, and the 
greater part of his life was spent in this 
ccmmunity. He attended public schools of 
San Francisco and Oakland, Oakland Mili- 
tary Academy, and Heald’s Business College 
in San Francisco. Throughout his adult life 
he was a prominent and successful rancher 
and stock-raiser in Solano County. For a 
time he was interested in the management 
of the newspaper, Solano County Repub- 


lican, and was long a director in Solano 
County Bank. 


He first became a member of the Crystal 


Benjamin Rush oj Suisun 
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School Board in 1880, and served continu- 
ously ever since, at the time of passing hold- 
ing the chairmanship. He served as Sheriff 
of Solano County from 1892-96, and served 
continuously as Senator in the State Legis- 
lature 1904-28, at which time he was the 
Senior Senator in point of service in the 
California Legislature. 

Member of the State Agricultural Society 
for many years, for 6 years he served as its 
president, during which time he was an 
ex officio member of the Board of Regents 
oi University of California. He was the 
chairman of the committee that choose 
Davis as the site of the agricultural college, 
and his efforts in its establishment earned 
for him the title of Father of the State Fair. 
He was a member of the Masonic Lodge, 
Commandery, Consistory, and Shrine, as 
well as Knights of Pythias. 


Mr. Rush was married in 1876 to Anna 
McKean; to this union seven children were 
born: Richard, Frederick, Eleanor, Mary, 
Benjamin, Hiram, and Annabelle, all of 
whom graduated from Crystal School. 

Mr. Rush's career was one of honor, of 
genuine worth, and of material success. The 
community and the state have been dignified 
ky his noble life and splendid achievements. 
He long stood as an honored member of a 
striking group of noted men whose influence 
in the civic, economic and educational life 
of the state has been of the most beneficent 
character. 

x * & 


Speech Guide for Listeners and Speak- 
ers, by Harlen M. Adams, Chico State Col- 
lege, a spiral-bound manual and work book 
of 110 pages, is published by Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, price 90 cents. It is of great 
practical value to all teachers and students 
concerned with speech arts, as well as to 
the general public. Topics include speech 
history, steps in preparing a speech, speak- 
ers report blanks, criticisms of speech, eval- 
uation forms, and many other helps in 
speech arts. 


World Book Company has issued two 
books of interest to teachers, —1. This 
Way to Better Speech, by Abney and 
Miniace both of Kansas City, for primary 
grade children, may be used in intermediate 
and upper grades if a proper speech back- 
ground has not been previously developed. 
It is commended particularly to the class- 
room teacher, for whom there is a manual 
of 25 pages. 

2. The Child and Things, by Edwina 
Fallis of Denver public schools, an_ illus: 
trated book of nearly 200 pages, comprises 
a wealth and variety of suggestions for 
classroom furnishings, play equipment, ma- 
terials and tools, all contributing to activi- 
ties and the learning values of motor 
activities. It is a splendid handybook for 
teachers and parents alike. 





OCTOBER 1940 
Harwell’s New Work 


Cuarres ALBERT HARWELL, park 
naturalist at Yosemite National Park for the 
past 11 years, has resigned to accept ap- 
pointment as California representative of 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
of which John H. Baker is executive direc- 
tor. His duties include organization of new 
Audubon Societies where none now exist, 
coordinating the work of existing Audubon 
units, promoting the organization of Junior 
Audubon Clubs, lecturing and radio pro- 
grams; and furthering the conservation and 
protection of wild birds and animals. 


Mr. Harwell, a native Californian, had 
his education in the schools of the state, 
graduating in 1914 from University of Cali- 
fornia. After graduate study, which in- 
cluded work at Columbia and Stanford, he 
was awarded a Master's degree at Univer- 
sity of California. He entered the field of 
education and was principal in Berkeley 
schools until 1929. Outstanding work in 
nature education brought him to the notice 
of the National Park Service, and in that 
year he became park naturalist at Yosemite. 


During his years there he has directed the 
museum and naturalist program. He was 
director of Yosemite School of Field Natural 
History, which in training each summer 20 
selected college graduates to become the 
future naturalists of the National Park 
Service, has gained nationwide recognition. 
Mr. Harwell originated a Junior Nature 
School in Yosemite which has functioned 


Bert Harwell of California 


successfully for ten summers. Several other 
of the larger national parks have organized 
similar schools patterned on the Yosemite 
program. 

Mr. Harwell is well-qualified to undertake 
this newly-created post with National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies. He has made 
a life-time study of birds, especially bird 
songs. An early interest in whistling and 
natural musical ability led to bird imitations 
and bird-song writing. He has been much 
in demand as a speaker for scientific socie- 
ties, teacher-training groups, clubs, schools 
and on the radio. He has a pleasing voice 
and personality which make it possible for 


him easily to combine scientific information 
and rare entertainment. 

Mr. Harwell is a member of numerous sci- 
entific organizations including: Cooper Club, 
American Wildlife Society, American Nature 
Society (vice-president), Audubon Association of 
the Pacific (past president), California Audubon 
Society (vice-president), and Sierra Club. He 
was chairman of a state committee for the se- 
lection of a state bird for California. During 
the campaign he appeared on an NBC hookup 
once each week for two years, popularizing the 
contest. As a result 165,000 ballots were tallied 
and the California Valley Quail was the popular 
choice, later to be proclaimed state bird by the 
California Legislature. 


Mr. Harwell is well-known as an author- 
ity on birds and conservation matters from 
coast to coast because of his outstanding 
work with the National Park Service and 
his radio and lecture work. 


Last winter while on _ leave-of-absence 
from the Service, he accepted an invitation 
to deliver a series of 40 lectures in New 
England and Atlantic Coast States. 

Mr. Harwell is participating in the annual 
meeting of National Audubon Society dur- 
ing October and returns to launch the pro- 
gram in California on November 1. 


For the present Mr. Harwell’s headquar- 
ters will be at his home, 2630 Hilgard 
Avenue, Berkeley. National offices are at 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


* * 


Among new texts issued by Ginn and 
Company are, — Our World Changes, the 
second book in the three-book Adventuring 
in Science Series, by Powers and others. 
Forceful, clear and interesting, this new 
series for grades 7-9 offers pupils a real ad- 
venture in science. Book 2, price $1.52, is 
superlatively fine in its typography and il- 
lustration as was Book 1, Exploring Our 
World. 


2. Plane Geometry, revised edition by 
Welchone and Krickenberger, is an up-to- 
date revision of this nationally-known text 
which first appeared in 1933. It is fully in 
line with the latest trends in the teaching 
and learning of geometry; price $1.40. 

3. The Earth Then and Now, by Craig and 
others, is the last book in Ginn’s new series 
of seven books, New Pathways to Science, 
which bring a systematic program of science 
instruction to the elementary grades. The 
series is in harmony with the latest thought 
in science for elementary schools and fol- 
lows recommendations and spirit of 31st 
Yearbook of National Society for the Study 
of Education; price $1. A teacher's manual 
is available. 


* * #£ 
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Criteria for the Establishment of Public 
Junior Colleges in Kentucky is a bulletin, 
160 pages, of Bureau of School Service, 
College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington; price 50 cents. 
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A World of Stories for Children 


Edited by Barrett H. Clark 
and M. Jagendorf 


A one-volume library, 844 pages, of the 
great fairy tales, folk tales and legends of 
the world from the earliest times to the 
late nineteenth century, for the use of chil- 
dren and teachers, collected with notes, 
reading lists and bibliographies. 

The first work of its kind ever offered 
for school use—containing only the INES- 
CAPABLE STANDARD CLASSIC TALES, 
classics determined by the choice of mil- 
lions of children of the past and of today. 

Large easy-to-read type, 6 double-page 
spreads in color, and jacket in four colors. 
School Edition—List Price, $3.47. Net 
Wholesale School Price, $2.60, f.o.b. Pub- 


lisher. saschsanspnclini 
Everychild and Books 


By Jean Betzner and Annie E. Moore 


Teachers College, Columbia University 

An outstanding ‘professional book, by 
distinguished authorship, offering new and 
vitally needed contributions to everyone in- 
terested in children and books. The culmi- 
nating point of the whole procedure of 
reading—the development in childhood of a 
genuine enjoyment of books and of a finer 
taste in their selection — receives for the 
first time in the elementary school field 
the primary attention it deserves. Empha- 
sis is placed on how to enlist the total 
reading power (potential and demonstrated) 
which children possess at any given stage 
and to direct it toward their own immedi- 
ate and enduring pleasure and profit. 

Catalog List Price, $2.13. Net Wholesale 
School Price, $1.60, f.o.b. Publisher. 


School Library Books 


Please write for our descriptive school 
library catalog—fifty-eight pages with col- 
ored illustrations and a convenient order 
form. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind, New York, N. Y. 
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Flag of the United States 


Tue Printing Corporation, 1032 Folsom 
Street, San Francisco, has published a rich- 
ly-illustrated, 32-page brochure concerning 
the Flag of the United States of America, 
entitled “What Do You Know About Old 
Glory?” 


The booklet, by Beverley Harcourt, gives 
50 important questions and answers; his- 
tory of the flag; how to respect and display 
the flag. The numerous illustrations in color 
are of great help. This authentic and well- 
planned booklet should come into wide use 
throughout California schools. Price 10 
cents. 


INDIAN books, pictures, katchinas, 
EVERYTHING needed for teaching 
about Indians. Send 3c stamp for 1940 
price list. GEORGE R. MOMYER, 
928 South Cajon Street, Redlands, Calif. 








CLASSROOM MOVING 


PICTURES 


Everett L. Bliss, Teacher, Garfield Junior High School, Berkeley 





Tix value of moving-pictures and 
slides is now generally appreciated, 
but a frequent deterrent to their full 
use is the difficulty in showing them. 

Moving the class into the audi- 
torium or one of the few rooms that 
can be completely darkened can usu- 
ally be arranged, but the waste in 
time, the bother, and the possible 
confusion often results in the projec- 
tion technic not being used. 


Here is an arrangement which 
easily solves this problem. The idea 
is not new, but the practical arrange- 
ment may be of help to you. In its 
crudest form, it is merely projecting 
the pictures into a pasteboard box, by 
means of which a clear picture of ade- 


quate size may be obtained in a semi- . 


darkened room. The refinements of 
this make it a particularly effective 
and convenient way of using the 
wealth of films and slides available. 
The details are as follows: 


The Device in Detail 


Dimensions: For the small classroom 
of about 25 feet in length, a box 2 
feet square is of ample size. A room 
of 35 feet takes a box about 3 feet 
square. The depth of the box should 
be about half the length of a side. 


Preparing the box: The inner sides 
are painted black, including the flaps. 
The bottom is covered with some- 
thing white, of paper, bristol-board (a 
light drawing cardboard), or ply- 
wood. In most cases the light comes 
from one side, so that one side-flap 
and the bottom flap may be removed. 
An extra piece of cardboard is glued 
to the top flap so that it can reach 
the side flap, which will be opened at 
a slight angle towards the windows. 
This permits more side vision without 
spoiling the light shield. 

By cutting out the back, or screen 
part, the rest of the box will collapse, 
so that there are only 2 flat articles 
to be put away. If, in this case, the 


screen does not stay in place during 
use, a couple of brads or pins will 
hold it satisfactorily. 


Placement of the box: The best 
place is at the front of the room, near 
the windows, facing diagonally across 
the class. The bottom edge should 
be at the students’ eye level so that 
they can see over the heads of those 
in front. If the box is not quite 
square and is placed with the length 
up and down, the picture may be a 
little higher and easier to see. Due 
to the lightness of the box it may be 
suspended from a small hook or even 
a thumb-tack. A small string loop in 
the top of the box, and a string with 
paper clips on each end make this a 
very simple matter. 


As soon as preliminary class busi- 
ness is finished the students are told 
to all sit so that they can see the 
screen, which means that two will sit 
in one seat in many cases. This in- 
formality is not abused, however, as 
the pupils recognize the pictures as a 
privilege, and respond with their best 
behavior. Monitors who take care of 
shades, windows and lights expedite 
that part of the procedure. 


Bone of the advantages which 
may make the initial trouble of this 
arrangement worth while are sug- 
gested in concluding: 


1. Time wasted in moving classes and 
scheduling the use of rooms with double 
shades is obviated. 


2. Moving-pictures cease to be consid- 
ered by the pupil as a show for entertain- 
ment, but take their place as a valuable 
and interesting part of regular class pro- 
cedure. 


3. The behavior problems sometimes at- 
tending a dark room showing are elimi- 
nated. 

4. Expensive equipment for which the 
teacher is responsible does not have to be 
left, as occasionally happens when the 
showing is in another room. 

5. Where the teacher desires, an outline 
of a film may be put on the board to be 
used later by the class. 





Guidance Programs for Rural High 
Schools, U. S. Office of Education Voca- 
ticnal Division Bulletin 203, 64 pages, will 
be of interest and help in many California 
rural high schools; address Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C.; price 
10 cents. 


* * # 


In Memoriam 


Milicent Washburn Shinn, pioneer stu- 
dent of child psychology, recently passed 
away in Niles, Alameda County, at the age 
of 82 years. In her early life, Dr. Shinn 
taught school and later attended Univer- 
sity of California; in her senior year, she 
became editor of San Francisco Commer- 
cial Herald. In 1882 she served as editor 
of The Californian, and 1883-94 she edit- 
ed Overland Monthly. She became inter- 
ested in child phychology, and in 1898 
was awarded her Ph.D. degree by Univer- 
sity of California, first woman to receive 
the doctorate from this university. One of 
her books, The Biography of a Baby, was 
widely used as a text. 


Miles E. Valentine, 76, teacher, Marys- 
ville Union High School for 17 years, died 
following an illness of two years. Native 
of Michigan, he taught in Michigan, Bak- 
ersfield, Taft and Marysville for a total of 
51 years. 


Agnes Dow, aged 40, teacher in Sacra- 
mento schools for the past 15 years, died 
while visiting her relatives this summer in 


Caribou, Maine. 


Ruth Ewald, for the past 19 years teacher 
of Spanish and Latin-American culture, 
Chaffey High School and Junior College, 
Ontario. She received her B.A. and M.A. 
degrees at Pomona College and then joined 
the Chaffey faculty. Throughout her long 
and successful work there she also acted as 
instructor of Spanish at Claremont Colleges 
Summer Sessions. She was member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, PEO, and officiated in Junior 
College Association and Allaglossia. 

During her work at Chaffey, Miss Ewald 
attained national recognition for her teach- 
ing of practical Spanish. She gave students 
opportunity to mingle with Spanish-speak- 
ing people and replaced many of the old- 
fashioned classroom exercises with the writ- 
ing of ads for Spanish newspapers, trans- 
lation of typical signs and placards to be 
used in the Mexican districts and the prep- 
aration of plays and entertainments to be 
given in conjunction with Spanish-speaking 
organizations. 

As a result of this work, Miss Ewald was 
invited to write numerous articles on her 
work and to appear before educational 
conferences. She was also well-known in 
Southern California for her frequent illus- 
trated talks on Spanish and Latin-American 
life before clubs and school groups. 
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OUR NATURE CLUB 


ORGANIZING A NATURE CLUB IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


J. W. McCool, Science Teacher, Atascadero Elementary School, 
San Luis Obispo County 


a HAVE often felt that there is a 
definite need for a type of junior 
nature-study club in the elementary 
school. 

This past year we succeeded in 
organizing a club in our school. It 
met with hearty approval of those 
who are interested in this type of 
work. 

Included in the organization are 
those interested in some form of na- 
ture and who wish to study further. 
In our club I found that from the 
6th to the 9th grades inclusive many 
boys and girls possess definite inter- 
ests. With proper stimulation, per- 
manent interests will develop later. 

An organization of this type has a 
definite place in the lives of the 
younger boys and girls. An interest 
once developed in the lower grades 
gains momentum and carry-over for 
later years in high school. We hope 
that our idea may become state-wide 
— perhaps national — in its scope. 

We have constructed an emblem of 
felt. The club has been named Fu- 
ture Naturalists of California. The 
motto is Live with Nature. 

Our aims and scope are,— 

1. To always be alert to see all beautiful 
forms of nature. 

2. To preserve and protect all forms of 
nature. 

3. To make interesting collections of na- 
ture, rocks, insects, flowers, etc. 

4. To occupy our spare time in studying 
the natural beauty around us. 

5. To be watchful at all times for some- 
thing different in our natural surroundings. 


Manual ee Teachers 
The Best for w Seheot Work 


Cuts at any angle wood, fron or bakelite. Free 
sample of blade sent Manual Training Teachers 
upon 
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6. To help others learn about and to 
appreciate nature and its parts. 


There will be other aims and 
changes made as the club progresses. 
New ideas are presented by members 
of the club and these ideas are utilized 
for its improvement. The children’s 
ideas and interests are the basis for its 


success. 
* * # 


Student Life, publication of National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., official magazine of student councils 
and national honor societies, is the second- 
ary-school students own national publica- 
tion. Paul E. Elicker is executive secretary 
of the association; Truman G. Reed, prin- 
cipal, Lewis and Clark High School, Spo- 
kane, Washington, is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 


* #* * 


Modern Trends 


San FRANCISCO Classroom Teachers 
Association is sponsoring a series of lec- 
tures on Modern Trends. Speakers are Dr. 
E. T. Arnesen, San Francisco State College; 
Arthur Clippinger, well known for his dis- 
cussion of the usage of English over a 
national broadcasting system; Dr. Rex Har- 
low of Stanford University; Dr. Jean Pajus, 
University of California; and Dr. John L. 
Horn, Dominican College. 

Teachers of the city who complete the 
course are granted one unit of professional 
credit. Single lectures are 75 cents; full 
course, $5. There are eight lectures, one 
given each week. The first ene began on 
September 12 and the last will be given on 
November 14. The lectures are being held 
in the Auditorium of the Health Center. 


* * * 


Plain Way Pian 


Plain Way English Exercises, 
Books 1-6, for Grades 7-12 by 
Walsh and Walsh; Published 
by McCormick-Mathers Publish- 
ing Company, 1501 East Douglas 
Avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 


Pian Way English series, for grades 
7-12, provides a definite program in a new 
and interesting way. The result of extensive 
research, this series with its tests, teachers 
manuals, and the Plain English Handbook, 


45 


offers a complete program of English in- 
struction. 


All exercises and tests in the entire Plain 
Way series are keyed by number to explan- 
atory sections in the handbook. In this way, 
students themselves check the errors in 
which they are persistent. 


The Plain Way exercises make a game 
of learning, but at the same time do not 
lessen emphasis of essentials. The books are 
friendly books in which the authors, the 
teacher, and the pupils talk of natural 
interests. 

So that it might be even more interesting 
and effective, this series has recently been 
completely rewritten. 


READING 
FOR GROWTH 


Your reading program can make 
a real contribution to the all- 
round growth of children. Let 
your boys and girls become 


COMPETENT READERS 
CONFIDENT READERS 
RESPONSIVE READERS 


with the 
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CREATIVE AWARENESS 


Elizabeth L. Schermerhorn, Teacher, 6S Grade, Newport Beach Grammar School, 
Orange County 


W:. had a great deal of enjoy- 


ment with our creative writing in the 
6th grade last year. We gained ten- 
fold in creative appreciation, experi- 
ence and enjoyment. Now, instead 
of sighs and groans when I mention 
writing stories or verses, I have the 
question asked, “When are we going 
to write some more?” 


Children get discouraged express- 
ing themselves in written work, for 
their stories do not live in the repro- 
duction as they did in the actual ex- 
perience. All their characters seem 
to become mere pasteboard objects. 
No one is more aware of this than the 
child himself, and yet he can offer no 
solution or explanation for it. He is 
vitally aware that somewhere, some- 
how, something has happened from 
the time his story has been experi- 
enced and enjoyed, to the time he 
attempts to relate it. What is this 
“something” that has happened? 


In most cases, it is because the child 
does not use all of his senses along 
with his common sense. Let me ex- 
plain myself more clearly: the subject 
for a story is a boat ride. Typical 
sentences from a paper may read — 
“I went on a boat ride. We sailed up 
and down the bay. We were sailing 
all afternoon. We had a very good 
time.” The child knows he experi- 
enced so much more than this, and 
yet is at a complete loss to give details 
that add vividness and life to his story. 

When I receive such a paper, my answer 
is: ‘What color was the water, how did the 
wind feel, what did the sail do when it 
caught the breeze, did you smell or hear 
anything?”, etc. In other words, I attempt 
to give the child a creative awareness and 


point out to him that he does have several 
other senses. 


Too often we give our impressions only 


by the eye and do not mention the smell,- 


touch, taste, or sound of an object. There- 
fore, it is a real thrill when lines like the 
following are written: 


“There is the smell of a thousand tides 
In the wind today .. .” 


I know then, the age old pull, the smell, 
the very life of the tide has found a real 





experience and expression in the heart and 
mind of a boy. 

I have tried an interesting experiment 
with the class. Each day one of the senses 
such as “touch” was put on the blackboard 
with another word such as “flower.” I was 
not interested in the color, the fragrance, 
or the size, only how it felt. ‘“Velvety 
touch,” “like my baby brother's cheek,” 
“like the cloud might feel,” were typical 
responses. We did this with all of the 
senses and with many words, from a pencil 
to an apple. Our imaginations became won- 
derful chests from which we could draw 
numerous treasures that we had never 
shown anyone before. 


Many Wholesome Results 


Growing out of these games, discussions, 
and written exercises have come a number 
of results. Children that were formerly too 
shy to express themselves in any subject, 
now do so with a lack of self-consciousness. 
A great many stories and verses have been 
written, in which paragraph construction, 
verse forms, and clarification of ideas have 
been accomplished. 


If I neglect to write several lines of 
poetry on the board each morning for the 
children’s appreciation, I “hear about it.” 
In this way they have been introduced to 
many writers. Many of the children are 
gathering their stories and verses into a 
booklet form for their own pleasure. 


Finally, and most valuable of all, boys 
and girls are bringing me their stories and 
poems which they have written during 
spare moments, desiring constructive crit- 
icism and suggestions. 


Because children do have such vivid im- 
aginations, because they need to be encour- 
aged to reveal their mind pictures and be- 
cause it is through the expression of ideas 
that man is given personal and lasting satis- 
faction, I feel that creative writing is an 
essential part of the school program and 
am doing what I can to further this 
curriculum. 

Ignace Paderewski once wrote, “Creative 
work, take it as you will, is the only thing 
in life that gives supreme satisfaction. By 
creative work you give yourself new life.” 


* * 


Teacher Teamwork with a Problem 
Public, by C. R. Van Nice, an attractive 
volume of 170 pages issued by School 
Activities Publishing Company, Topeka, 
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Kansas, is a stimulating and constructive 
statement of the public relations of the 


teaching profession and the individual 
teacher. Every teacher, no matter what his 
special field, may read this book with real 
profit. The author is managing editor of 
School Activities Magazine and is also 
nationally-known as a lecturer on educa- 
tional themes. 


New Trend Geometry, First Course, by 
Leonhardy, Joseph and McLeary, a sub- 
stantial text of 500 pages, profusely illus- 
trated with plates and diagrams, embodies 
the best modern educational thought in the 
teaching and learning of geometry. Many 
new requirements so admirably met in this 
text are derived from a rapidly-changing 
philosophy of education geared to a rapidly- 
changing world. Published by Charles E. 
Merrill Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Caravans to the Northwest, by John 
Blanchard (under direction of Northwest 
Regional Council, Portland, Oregon) and 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
is a spiral-bound, profusely-illustrated book, 
9 by 12 inches and 124 pages. 


It presents accurate, unbiased, vital 
knowledge about the Pacific Northwest in 
a realistic, concise manner. Because of 
California’s innumerable relationships with 
the Pacific Northwest, this book should 
come into wide use throughout California 
schools. 


Junior College Meet 


Twenry-rirst annual meeting of 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
will be held at Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
February 27- March 1, 1941, according to 
announcement by Walter C. Eells of Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretary of the association. 

President Robert M. Hutchins, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will be the banquet 
speaker Friday evening, February 28. 

Two topics will predominate in the pro- 
gram. One will be terminal education — 
that is, what courses should the junior col- 
lege offer for the student who will have 
only two years of college? The other will 
be the place of the junior college in educa- 
tion for the national defense. 


Dean William H. Conley of Wright Ju- 
nior College, Chicago, is chairman of the 
committee on local arrangements. Illinois 
Association of Junior Colleges, of which 
Dean Conley is president, has appointed 
special committees and is making plans for 
the largest convention ever held. 





EDUCATION IN ARGENTINE 


Frances N. Ahl, Instructor in Social Studies, Glendale High School, Los Angeles County 


Son educational system of Argen- 
tina — richest and most prosperous re- 
public in South America — merits 
study. 

Of all the Latin-American nations, 
Argentina has been the most affected 
by immigration. Throughout history 
the character of its population has re- 
vealed the greatest change because of 
the heavy influx of Europeans. More 
than six million immigrants entered 
its parts between 1857 and 1929. The 
largest numbers came from Italy and 
Spain —Italy alone sending nearly 
three million settlers. The cosmopol- 
itan character of the population has 
had a direct effect not only upon the 
political and economic evolution of 
the state, but also upon the develop- 
ment of the educational program. 

The controlling authority of educa- 
tion is the Consejo Nacional de Edu- 
cacion, headed by the Minister of Jus- 
tice and Public Instruction who is a 
member of the President’s cabinet. 
The federal government maintains 
primary schools in the capital city of 
Buenos Aires, in the federal territories 
and a considerable number of special 
schools in the provinces. 

Elementary schools are also pro- 
vided by the 14 provincial govern- 
ments. Within the states, elementary 
education is centralized in the gover- 
nor and his cabinet. This is usually 
the extent of the educational respon- 
sibility of the provincial executive, as 
most of the secondary schools are con- 
trolled directly by the federal capital. 

The five universities —located in 
Buenos Aires, Cordoba, El Litoral, La 
Plata and Tucuman —are largely au- 
tonomous. Yet, in the field of higher 
learning, the influence of the Minis- 
ter of Justice and Public Instruction 
is felt to no small extent. 

It is estimated that Argentina spent 


THE SONG 


President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Dr. Robert Sproul, U.C., have commended 
highly is 


“God Save Democracy” 
Educators say “it should be sung in 
schools”. Choral Copy only 10 CENTS from 
Publisher James A. Paterson, Laguna Beach, 
California. 





approximately 30% of her entire na- 
tional budget for education in 1935. 
In that year she had less than two 
million students enrolled in all of her 
institutions of learning. The total 
number was divided as follows: in the 
primary schools, 1,730,000; in the 
secondary schools, 34,000; in the nor- 
mal schools, 55,000; in the special 
schools, 30,000; and in the universi- 
ties, 32,000. 


Primary education is compulsory 
until the student has attained the 
Sixth Grade Certificate or reached the 
age of 14 years. The first and the 
second grade have two divisions — in- 
ferior and superior — determined by 
the age of the child. As a result, the 
elementary course frequently extends 
over a period of 7 or even 8 years. 


Then follows the 5-year college- 
preparatory course which leads to the 
coveted “Bachiller,” a title rather than 
a degree. The work is taught for- 
mally in government schools, with 
special examiners giving the examina- 
tions. All subjects are required; there 
are no electives. In addition to Span- 
ish, three foreign languages—French, 
Italian and English — are taught. The 
curriculum includes mathematics every 
year, two years each of physics and 
chemistry, history, anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, logic and art. Instruction is 
strictly formal and classical. Ceramics, 
for example, has no place in the pro- 
gram. 


Industrial Education 


There are a’considerable number of in- 
dustrial schools of secondary standing that 
give special technical training. 


The normal school is really of secondary 
rank, and is entered upon completion of the 
6th grade. 


Admittance to the University is by exam- 
ination. The work is highly specialized. 
Few subjects are offered in comparison with 
the wide field covered in the national col- 
lege. 

School activities and sports have little 
place in the educational system of Argen- 
tina. There is no college life such as we 
know in the United States. The universi- 
ties are rather of the French type. Many 
of the students are poor and find it neces- 
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goo war knows no truce—no armi- 
stice. It is the war against man’s 
deadliest enemies—GERMS. 


Among the good soldiers in this fight 
for human life are the bacteriologists 
of the Lehn & Fink laboratories. 


These men spend their lives working 
with such dangerous germs as those of 
typhoid, cholera, leprosy, pneumonia— 
and the commoner species of bacteria 
that are a potential threat to all of us. 


Millions of these germ “‘guinea pigs’’ 
are propagated in order to test the 
potency of “‘Lysol’’—to make sure that 
its germ killing efficiency will not fail 
when you need its protection in your 
home. There is nothing unusual about 
this. It is just another example of the 
vigilant care that safeguards the in- 
tegrity of every bottle of ‘“‘Lysol’’. 

Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in Bloom- 
field, New Jersey, and see for yourself the 
infinite pains taken to make sure that when 
you purchase ‘‘Lysol”’ you are getting the 
finest disinfectant for your money. You 
pay nothing extra for this protection. 


Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Dept. S.E.N.-410, Bloomfield, N. J., for free 
book on household and personal uses of 
“Lysol”. 
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sary to work their way through college. 


In order to qualify for a teaching posi- 
tion in the secondary school it is necessary 
after receiving the Sixth Grade Certificate 
and the “Bachiller” to spend five years in 
the university. 


In the primary schools the majority of 
the teachers are women; in the secondary 
schools there are more men. The percent- 
age of women teachers, however, is on the 
increase in the secondary level. 

There is a single salary schedule for men 
and women. Primary teachers receive as 
much as $220 per month or $2640 per year. 
The salary of the secondary teachers de- 
pends upon the number of hours they work. 
In the industrial and commercial fields they 
receive as much as 40 pesos an hour. Teach- 
ing four hours a day for six days a week, 
they receive a maximum salary of 11,000 
pesos per year. 

The Argentinian teacher never does any- 
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condensed and made interesting. 
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thing but teach. There are no home-rooms 
in the schools of Buenos Aires. The Ar- 
gentinian simply would not stoop from his 
high position to take roll, hand in office 
reports or do the many other clerical tasks 
required of our teachers. Each instructor 
has a guard teacher —a student who lines 
up the class, checks the absences and pre- 
pares all office reports. 


Adrcentinian teachers are allowed 
sick leave on full pay for 45 days a year. 
Any teacher who contracts tuberculosis is 
assured full salary for at least one year, and 
not infrequently a victim of this disease is 
granted salary extension for a second year. 

In case of childbirth, the mother is given 


full pay for a period of five weeks before 
and after confinement. 


At present there is no provision for a 
sabbatical year. Buenos Aires, however, is 
thinking along this line. 


The primary teachers of the country en- 
joy a strong and effective national organ- 
ization. On the secondary level, one does 
not find such a significant association. 

The weakest spot in Argentina's entire 
educational system — according to Enrique 
M. Nelson, inspector-general of the schools 
of Buenos Aires and the best authority on 
the republic’s program and institutions of 
learning —is the lack of anything ap- 
proaching the status of professor as enjoyed 
in the United States. A person may go on 
with his profession outside the schoolroom 
and teach at the same time. For example, 
a physician may be appointed to teach 
physiology six hours a week and that is all 
of his teaching duties. His real interest 
is not in physiology as he imparts it in the 
classroom or in his students, but rather in 
his practice of medicine. This, and like 
situations, seriously handicap the country’s 
entire educational system. 
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Sehool Librarians 


Mciae Library Association of 
California holds its annual state meet- 
ing in Visalia, Tulare County, Octo- 
ber 26, 27. Myrtle Barrier, Monrovia 
High School, is state president. A 
program of unusual merit and signifi- 
cance will be presented at the Visalia 
meeting. 


Southern Changes 


@ upPLEMENTING the list of recent 
changes in school positions in Southern Cali- 
fornia appearing on page 32 of this issue, 
are the following additional items by Carl 
A. Bowman, director of placement, C.T.A. 
Southern Section. 

Orange County 

Miss ElDoris Wood, principal, Laurel School, 
Brea, elected elementary supervisor, Tulare 
County. 

Frederick T. Chemberlen, district superintend- 
ent, Huntington Beach, elected administrative 
head of the Fullerton schools. 

John R. Peterson, district superintendent, 
Ocean View, elected district superintendent, 
Huntington Beach. 

Harold O. Boos, principal, Cypress, elected 
district superintendent, Ocean View. 

Fred Bewley, principal, Killefer 
elected principal, Cypress. 

Ventura County 

Earl Royer, principal, Piru, elected to prin- 

cipalship in Tulare. 


School, 


* * * 


Ginn and Company has recently pub- 
lished Second-Year French, by O’Brien and 
Lafrance, under editorial supervision of Ste- 
phen A. Freeman, dean, French School, 
Middlebury College. 

This text of over 500 pages provides a 
well-planned year’s work in understanding, 
speaking, reading and writing French. It 
may be used to follow First-Year French by 
the same authors or may follow any first- 
year text which has been graded in grammar 
and vocabulary. 

The presentation throughout aims at mak- 
ing the student self-reliant by the use of his 
memory and of his common sense. 
$1.72. 


Price 


x * * 


Frank L. Cummings 


Frank L. CUMMINGS, 62, coordinator 


of secondary education, Butte County 
schools, recently passed away in Oroville. 
He was city superintendent and high school 
principal, Chicago, 1932-38; in Berkeley 
schools, 1938-40; and was appointed to the 
Butte County position last summer. His 
daughter, Dorothy, teaches in Woodland. 





COMING 


September 30-October 4 — National Rec- 
reation Congress; 25th 
Cleveland. 


annual session. 


October 2-5 — California School Super- 
visors Association; annual conference. Vista 
Del Arroyo Hotel, Pasadena. 


October 5—-CTA_ Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel. 


October 5— CTA Board of Directors; 
regular meeting. Coronado. 


October 6-9 — Association of California 
School Superintendents; annual convention. 
Coronado. 


October 6-12 — Fire Prevention Week. 
National observance. 


October 8-11 — American Public Health 
Book- 


Association; 69th annual meeting. 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


October 12— Columbus Day. 
October 16 — National Draft Day. 


October 17— Central California Junior 
College Association; fall conference. San 
Luis Obispo. 


October 19— Northern California Ju- 
nior College Association; fall conference. 
Salinas Junior College. 


October 19 — Central California Associa- 
tion of Journalism Advisers; fall meeting. 
Galileo High School, San Francisco. 


October 19 — California Teachers Asso- 
ciation Bay Section Council; regular meet- 
ing. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 


October 21-23 — CTA North Coast Sec- 
tion; annual meeting. Ukiah. 


October 23-25 — Nevada County Teach- 
ers Institute. Nevada City. 
November 5 — General Election. 


November 10-16 — American Education 
Week. Theme: Education for the Com- 
mon Defense. 


November 10-16— Children’s Book 
Week. Theme: Good Books — Good 
Friends. 


November 11 — Armistice Day. 


November 11-13 National Association 
of Public School Boards; 3d annual con- 
vention. Hotel Morrison, Chicago. 


November 11-30 — American Red Cross; 
annual membership roll call. 


November 12 — Imperial Valley Teach- 
ers Institute. El Centro. 


November 16— California Elementary 
School Principals Association; regional 
meeting. Fresno State College. 


November 17-19—Fresno City and 


County Teachers Institutes. Fresno. 
November 18-20— CTA Central Coast 


Section; annual institutes and convention. 
Santa Cruz. 


November 18-20— San Diego County 
Teachers Institute. San Diego. 


November 19, 20— CTA Bay Section; 
annual meeting. San Francisco. 


November 21, 22 — Thanksgiving holi- 
days. 


November 21-23 — National Council of 
Social Studies; 20th annual meeting. Syra- 
cuse. 


November 22-23 —California Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education; annual study 


conference. Fresno. 


November 25-27—Shasta County 
Teachers Institute. Redding. 


December 6, 7 — California Teachers 
Association, Council of Education, State 
Committees and Board of Directors; semi- 
annual meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles. 


7 — California 
Principals 


December Elementary 
School Association; regional 
meeting. Chico State College. 


December 13, 14— State Directors of 
Vocational Education; annual meeting. San 
Francisco. 


December 16-18 — San Joaquin County 
Teachers Institute. Stockton. 


December 16-18 — Glendale City Teach- 
ers Institute. Glendale. 


December 16-18 — American Vocational 
Association; national convention. 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


Fairmont 


December 23, 24— Amador 
Teachers Institute. Sacramento. 


County 


December 26-28 — National Commercial 
Teachers Federation; annual 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


convention. 


January 11—California Elementary 


School Principals 
meeting. King City. 


Association; regional 


February 7, 8 — San Bernardino County 
Teachers Institute. San Bernardino. 


February 8 — California Ele mentary 
School Principals Association; 
meeting. Oakland. 


February 22-27— American Association 
of School Administrators; annual meeting. 
Atlantic City. 


regional 


February 27-March 1 
ciation 


American Asso- 
of Junior Colleges; 21st 
meeting. Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


annual 


March 7-14 — California 
Week. 


Conservation 


March 15 — California Elementary 
School Principals Association; 
meeting. Long Beach. 


regional 


April 6-9— Elementary School Princi- 
pals Association; annual meeting. San Jose. 


April 7-9— Association of California 
Secondary School Principals; annual con- 
vention. Oakland. 


April 7-9 — California Junior College 
Federation; annual meeting. Oakland. 


April 11— CTA State Board of Direc- 
tors, and State Committees; 
Meetings. San Francisco. 


Pre-Council 


April 12— CTA State Council of Edu- 


cation; annual meeting. San Francisco. 
April 13 — Easter Sunday. 


April 30-May 3— NEA Department of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. Atlantic City. 


May 4-8 — California Conference of So- 
cial Work; 33d annual 
Beach. 


meeting. Long 


May 6-8 — California Congress of Par- 
ents and _ Teachers; 


Oakland. 


annual convention. 


May 10 — California Elementary School 
Principals Association; 


Garberville. 


regional meeting. 


June 1-7 — National Conference of So- 
cial Work; 68th annual meeting. Atlantic 
City. 


June 29-July 3 — National Education As- 
sociation; summer meeting. Boston. 


July 8-12 — Association for Childhood 
Education; 


Oakland. 


annual national 


convention. 


September — Second Inter - American 
Travel Congress. Mexico City. 


California Teachers Association pro- 
vides for its members placement service 
at nominal cost. 

Address Earl G. Gridley, 15 Shattuck 
Square, Berkeley, phone THornwall 
5600; or 

Carl A. Bowman, 408 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, phone TRinity 
1558. 





Modern Libraries 


@ You, too, can achieve a more homey, friendly 
atmosphere easily and inexpensively .. . by simply 
introducing one or more pieces of Gaylord library 


furniture Note how the Gavlord davenport (illus- Note the attractive chairs, tables, charging desk and_ built-in 
nes ; newspaper and magazine racks installed by Gaylords in Richfield 


trated below) lends an inviting air of informality Springs Central School Library, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


to the Richfield Springs Central School Library: 


@ An easy way to stay within your budget, is to 
bring this change about step by step. Look through 
the Gaylord Brochure on Library Planning and 
consider which of the modern pieces of furniture 
will give your library the effect you want. Introduce 
one now and see how it helps add a friendly, 
livelier tone that “Invites Study.” Our 44 years of 
library experience assure you the latest ideas in 
practical designs. Write for the Free Brochure. 


GAYLORD BROS. Ine. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON CALIF. 


Originators and makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies. 


is good fun for everyone 


Everyone likes to chew something that 
tastes good. That’s why deliciously flavored 
Chewing Gum is so popular —it’s a natural 
pleasure that you don’t outgrow. 

For wholesome enjoyment, then, let young- 


sters chew gum...and make it a daily treat 
for yourself as well. 


4 Aids to Good Teeth: 
1. Proper Food, 2. Clean Teeth, 3. Dentist’s 
Care and 4. Plenty of Daily Chewing Exercise. 


There is a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 


University Research is the basis of our advertising. National Association of Chewing 


Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York. u-179 





